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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ſeems, the only Touchſtone of Womens Vertue 
and Modeſty. But hold, that Touchſtone is equi- 
vocal, and, by the Strength of a Lady's Imaginati- 
on, may become ſomething that is not civil: But 
your Ladyſhip, I know, ſcorns to miſapply a Touch- 
ſtone. And, Madam, tho* you have not ſeen this 
Play, I hope (like other nice Ladies) you will the 

rather read it: Yet leſt the Chamber-maid or Page 

„ ſhou'd not be truſted, and their Indulgence cou'd 
gain no further Admittences for it, than to their La- 
dies Lobbies or outward Room, take it into your 
Care and Protection; for by your Recommendati- 
on and Procurement, it may have the Honour to 
get into their Cloſets; for what they renounce in 
publick, often entertains 'em there, with your Help 
eſpecially. In fine, Madam, for theſe and many 
other Reaſons, you arc the fitteſt Patroneſs or Judge 
of this Play ; for you ſhew no Partiality to this or 
that Author: For from ſome, many Ladies will 
take a broad Jeſt as chearfully as from the Water- 
men, and fit at ſomedown-right filthy Flays (as they 
call 'em) as well ſatisfied, and as ſtill, as a Poet 
could wiſh 'em elſewhere. Therefore it muſt be 
the doubtful , Obſcenity of my Play alone they take 
Exceptions at, becaule it is too baſhful for em: 
And indeed, moſt Women hate Men for attempt- 
. ing to halves on their Chaſtity; and Baudy, I find, 
like Satire, ſhou'd be home, not to have it taken 
notice of, But, now I mention Satire, ſome there 

are who ſay, *Tis the Plain dealing of the Play, not 

the Obſcenity ; *tis taking off the Ladies Masks, not 
offering at their Petticoats, which ottends*em : And 
generally they are not the handſomelt, or moſt in- 
nocent, who are the moſt angry at their being diſ- 


covered; 


— Nhil eft audacins illis 
Deprenſis; Iram, atq; animos # crimine ſumunt. 
Pardon 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Pardon, Madam, the Quotation; for a Dedication 
can no mote be without Ends of Latin, than Flat- 
tery: And 'tis no matter whom it is writ to; for an 
Author can as caſily, i hope, ſuppoſe People to have 
more Undcritanding and Languages than the ybave, 
as well as more Virtues. But why, the Devil! ſhou'd 
any of the tew modeſt and handiome be alarm'd? 
(for ſome there are who as well as any. deſerve 
thoſe Attributes, yet refrain not trom ſecing this Play, 
nor think it any Addition to their Virtue to ſet up 
for it in a Play-Houſe, leſt there it ſhou'd look too 
much like acting.) But why, I ſay, ſhow'd any at 
all of truly virtuous be conceriw'd, it thoſe who are 
not fo are diſtinguiſh'd from em? For by that Mask 
of Modeſty which Women wear promiſcuouſly in 
publick, thcy are all alike; and you can no more 
know a kept Wench from a Woman of Honour by 
her Looks than by her Dreſs: For thoſe who are 
of Quality without Honour (if any ſuch there are) 
they have their Quality to ſet off their falſe Modeſty, 
as well as their falſe Jewels; and you mult no more 
ſuſpect their Countenances for counterfeit than their 


Pendants, tho? as the Plain Dealer Montaigne ſays, 


Eli exvoy leur conſcience au Bordel, & tiennent le- 
ur contiuence en regle: But thoſe who act as they 
look, ought not to be ſcandaliz'd at the Reprehen- 
ſion of others Faults, leſt they tax themſelves with 
em, and by too delicate and quick an Apprehenſion 
not only make that obſcene which I meant inno- 
cent, but that iatire on all, which was intended on- 
ly on thoſe who deſerv'd it But, Madam, I beg 
your Pardon for this Digrefſion to civil Women 
and Ladies of Honour, fince you and | ſhall never 
be the better for *em; for a Comick Poet, and a 
Lady of your Profeſſion, make moſt of the other 
ſort; and the Stage and your Houſes, like our Plan- 
tations, are propagated by the leaſt nice Women, 
and, as with the Miniſters o f Juſtice, the Vices on 
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The Epiſtle Dedlicatory. 
the Age are our beſt Buſineſs. But now I mention 
publick Perſons, I can no longer defer doing you 


the Juſtice of a Dedication, and telling you your Own, 


who are, of all publick · ſpirited People, the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, moſt communicative, moſt generous and ho- 


ſpitable: Your Houſe has been the Houſe of the 


People; your Sleep (till diſturb'd for the Publick ; 
and when you arole, *twas that others might lie 


down; and you waked that others might reſt ; The 


Good you have done is unſpeakable. How many 
young unexpcrienc'd Heirs have you kept fromra 
fooliſh Marriages, and from being jilted for their 
Lives by the worſt fort of Jilts, Wives? How ma- 
ny unbewitch'd Widowers Children have you pre- 
ſerv'd from the T'yranny of Stepmothers? How ma- 
ny old Doaters from Cuckoldom, and keeping o- 
ther Mens Wenches and Children? How many 
Adulteries and unnatural Sins have you prevented? 
In fine, you have been a conſtant Scourgeto theold 
Letcher, and often a Terror to the young: You 
have made Concupiſcence its own Puniſhment, and 
extinguiſhed Luſt with Luſt, like blowing up of 
Houſes to ſtop the Fire. 


Nimirum propter continentiam, incontinentia 
Neceſſaria eſt, incendium ignibus extinguitur. 


There's Latin for you again, Madam: I proteſt 
to you, as I am an Author, I cannot help it; nay, 
can hardly keep my ſelf from quoting Ar-/toz/c and 
Horace, and talking to you of the Rules of Writing, 
(like the French Authors) to ſhew you and my 
Reader I underſtand *em, in my Epiſtle, leſt neither 
of you ſhould find it out by the Play: And accord- 
ing to the. Rules of Dedications, 'tis no matter whe- 
ther you underſtand, or no, what I quote or ſay 
to you of Writing; for an Author can as eaſily 
make any one a Judge or Critick in an Epiſtle, as 

| | an 


an Hero in his Play. But, Madam, that this may 
prove to the End a true Epiſtle Dedicatory, I'd have 

ou know tis not without a Deſign upon you, which 
is in the behalf of the Fraternity of Parnaſſus, that 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Songs and Sonnets may go at your Houſes, and in 
your Liberties, for Guineas, and half Guineas: and 
that Wit, at leaſt with you, as of old, may be the 
Price of Beauty, and ſo you will prove a true En- 
courager of . for Love is a better Help to it 
than Wine; and Poets, like Painters, draw better 


alter the Life than by fancy: Nay, in Juſtice, Ma- 
dam, I think a Poet ought to be as free of your. 


Houſes, as of the Play-houſcs; ſince he contributes 
to the Support of both, and is as neceſſary to ſuch 
as you, as a Ballad-Singer to a Pick-Purſe, in con- 
vening the Cullics at the T heatres, to be pick'd up, 
and carry'd to Supper and Bed, at your Houſes. 
And, Madam, the Reaſon of this Motion of mine 
is, becauſe poor Poets can get no Fayour in the 
Tyring-Rooms, for they are no Keepers, you know; 
and Folly and Money, the old Enemies of Wit, 
are even too hard for it on its own Dunghi!l: and 
for other Ladies, a Poet can leaſt go to the Price of 
them; beſides, his Wit, which ought to recommend 
him to 'em, is as much an Obſtruction to his Love, 
as to his Wealth or Preferment ; for moſt Women 
now-a-days, apprehend Wit in a Lover, as much 
as in a Husband; they hate a Man that knows 'em, 
they muft have a blind caſy fool, whom they can 
lead by the Noſe, and as the scythian Women of 


old, mult baffle a Man, and put out his Eyes, e're 


they will lie with him; and then too, like Thieves, 
when they have plunder'd and ſtript a Man, leave 
him. But if there ſhou'd be one of an hundred of 
thoſe Ladies generous enough to give herſelf to a 
Man that has more Wit than Money, (all things 
conſider'd) he wou'd think it cheaper coming to 
you for a Miſtreſs, though you made him Pay. his 

N . ut» 


| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Guinea; as a Man in a Journey, (out ofgood Hus - 


bandry ) had better pay for what he has in an Inn, 


than lie on Free-colt at a Gentleman's Houſe. 


In tine, Madam, like a faithful Dedicator, I hope! 


have done my ſelf right in the firſt place then you, 


and your Profeſſion, which in the wiſelt and molt 


Religious Government in the World, is honour'd with 


the Publick Allowance; and in thoſe that are thought 


the moſt unciviliz'd and barbarous, is protected, and 


ſupported by the Miniſters of Juſtice: And of you, 


Madam, I ovght to fay no more here, for your Vir- 


tues deſerve a Poem rather than an Epiſtle, or a 


Volume entire to give the World your Memoirs, 


or Life at large, and which (upon the Word of an 
Author that has a mind to make ali end of his De- 
dication) I promiſe to do, when I write the Annals 
of our Britiſh Love, which ſhall be dedicated to the 


Ladies concern'd, If they will not think them ſome- 


thing too obſcene too; when your Lite, compar'd 
with many that are thought innocent, I doubt not, 


may vindicate you, and me, to the World, for the 


Confidence 1 have taken in this Addreſs to you; 
which then may be thought neither iimpertinent nor 
immodeſt; and, whatſoever your Amorous Misfor- 
tunes have been, none can charge you with that hei- 
nous, and worſt of womens Crimes, Hypocriſie; nay, 
in ſpite of Misfortunes or Age, you are the ſame Wo- 
man {till ; though moſt of your Sex grow] Magdaleus 
at Fifty, and as a ſolid French Author has it. 


Apres le plaiſir, vien't la peine, 
Apres la peine la vertu; 


But ſure an old Sinner's Continency is much like 
a Gameſter's foreſwearing play, when he had loſt 
all his Money; and Modeſty is a kind of a youth- 
ful Dreſs, which, as it makes a young Woman more 


amiable, makes an old one more nauſeous; a baſh- 
1 ful 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ful old Woman is like an hopeful old Man; and 
the affected Chaſtity of antiquated Beanties is rather 
a Reproach than an Honour to *em, tor it ſhewsthe 
Mens Viitue only, not theirs. But you, in fine, 
Madam, are no more a Hypocrite than I am when 
J praiſe you; therefore I doubt not will be thought 
(even by yours and the Play's Enemies, the niceſt 
Ladies) to be the fitteſt Patroneſs for, Madam, 


Tour Ladyſbip's moſt obedient, 


Faithful, humble Servant, and 


The Plain- Dealer. 
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PROLOG U-F. 


T The Plain - Dealer am to act to day, 
And my rough part begins before the play. 
Firſt, you who ſcribble, yet hate all that write, 
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And keep each other company in ſpite, 


As rivals in your common miſtreſs, fame, 

And with faint praiſes, one another damn: 
Iis a good play, we know, you can't forgive, 
But grudge your ſelves the pleaſure you receive; 


Our ſcribbler therefore bluntly bid me ſay, 


He wou d not have the wits pleas'd here to day, 
Next, you, the fine, loud gentlemen, o'th pit, 
Who damn all plays; yet, if y'ave any wit, 
"Tis but what here you [punge, and daily get; 


_ Poets, like friends to whom you are in debt, 


You hate ; and ſo rooks laugh, to ſee undone 
Thoſe puſhing gameſters whom they live upon. 


Mell, you are ſparks; and fill will be ”th* ſaſhion; 
Kail then at plays, to hide your obligation, 


Leading the ladies hearts and ſenſe aſtray, 

And, for their ſakes, ſee all, and hear no play z 
Correct your cravats, ſoretops, lock behind; 

The dreſs and breeding of the play ne er mind. 
Plain-Dealing is, youwld ſay, quite out of faſhiom; 
You'll hate it here, as in a dedication, 

And your fair neighbours, in a limning poet, 

No more than in a painter will allow it. 

Pictures too like, the ladies will not pleaſe 3 


Now, you ſhrewd judges, who the boxes ſway, 0 


They muſt be dravim too here like goddeſſes, 


Tou, as at Lely's too, wou'd truncheon wield, 

And look like heroes, in a painted field; 

Hut the courſe dauber of the coming ſcenes, : 
To follow life. aud nature's only means, Di/- 


PROLOGUE. 
Diſplays you, as you are, makes his fine woman 
A mercenary jilt, and true to no man: 
His men of wit, and pleaſure of the age, 
Are as dull rogues, as ever cumber'd ſlage : 
He draws a friend, only to cuſtom juſt, 
And makes him naturally break his truſt, 
1 only act a part, like none of you, 
And yet, you'll ſay, it is a ſool's part too: 
An honeſt man, who like you, never winks 


At faults; but unlike you, ſpeaks what he thinks : 


The only fool, who ne er found patron yet, 

For truth is now a fault as well as wit, 

Ani 1 bereelſe, but on ſtages, do we ſee 

Truth p'caſing, or rewarded honeſty ? 

Which our bold poet does this day in me. 

If not to th honeſt, be to th' proſperous kind, 
Some friends at court let the Plain Dealer find, 
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O you the judges learned in flage-laws, 
Our poet now, by me, ſubmits his cauſe ; 

For with young judges, ſuch as moſt of you, 
The men, by women beſt, their buſineſs do : 
And, truth on't is, if you did not ſit here, 
To keep for us a term throughout the year, 
We cou'd not live by'r tongues: Nay, but for you, 
Our chamber. practice wou'd be little too, 
And tis not only the ſtage-pratticer 
Who, by your meet ing, gets her living here: 
For, as in hall of Weſtminſter, 


Sleek ſemptreſs vents, amidſt the courts, her ware; 


So, while we baul, and you in judgment ſit, 
The wiſor-mask ſells linen too th* pit. 

O, many of your friends, beſides us here, 
Vo live by putting off their ſev'ral ware, 


EPILOGUE. 
Here's daily done the great affair oth* nation; 
Let love and us then ne'er have long vacation. 
But hold; like other pleaders, Ihave done 
Not my poor client's bus neſs, but my own, 
Spare me a word then, now, for him. Firſt know; 
Squires of the long robe, he does humbly ſhow ; 
He has a juſt right in abuſing you, 
Feet he is a Brother- Templer too: 

r at the bar you rally one another; 
Nay, Fool and knave, is ſwallow'd from a brother: 
If not the poet here, the Templer ſpare, 
And maul him, when you catch him at the bar. 
From you, our common modiſh cenſurers, 
Jour favour, not your judgment, tis he fears, 
Of all love begs you then to rail, find fault; 
For plays, like women, by the world are thought 
( When you ſpeak kindly of em) very naught. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


M4 NLY, Of an honeſt, ſurly, nice Humour, ſup. 
pos'd firſt in the Time of the Dutch War, to have 
procur'd the Command of a ſhip, out of Honour, 
no! Intereſt; and chuſing a Sca-Lite only to a- 
void the World. 

FR HM AN, Manly's Lieutenant, a Gentleman 
well educated, but ot a broken Fortune, a Com- 
plicr with the Age. 

VERNISH, Maxly's Boſom and only Friend. 

NOVEL, A pertrailing Coxcomb, and an Admir- 
er of Noveltics, makes Love to Olivia. 

MAZ.0LDt#ON, An old impertinent Fop, gi- 
ven to Scribbting, makes Love to the Vid. Black- 
acre, 

LD PLAUSIBLE, A ceremonious, ſupple, 

commending Coxcomb in Love with Olivia. ; 

FERBLACKACKRE, A true raw Squire, un- 
der Age, and his Mother's Government, bred to 
the Law. 


— . 7 


WOMEN. 


OLIFIA, Maalys Miſtreſs. 
FIDELIA, In love with Manly, and follow'd © 

him to Sea in Man's Clothes. L 
EL 1Z 4, Couſin, to Olivia. A 
LETTIC*; Olivia's Woman. 4 
ID. BLACKACKE, A petulant, litigious 

Widow, always in Law, and Mother to Squire 


Jerry. q 


Lawyers, Knights of the Poſt, Bayliffs, and Alder. © 
men, a Borkſeller's Apprentice, a Foot-Boy, Sailors, ( 
Watters, aud Attendants. 
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„AC T I. SCENE I. 
Captain Manly's Lodging. 


Enter Captain Manly furlily, and my Lord Plauſible fol. 
| lowing him; and two Sailors behind, 


d 3 | 
4 Manly. 
4 SE LL not me (my good lord Plauſible) 
s of your Decorums, ſupercilious forms, 
e and ſlaviſh ceremonies your little tricks, 
q which you, the ſpanicls of the world, 
4 do daily over and over, for and to one 
L 1 another; not out of love or duty, but 
„ Pour ſervile fear. | 


T. Plauſ. Nay, i'faith, i'faith, you are too paſſio- 
nate; and I muſt humbly beg your pardon, and leave 
co tell you, they are the arts and rules the prudent of the 

, 3 world walk by. N 

5 | Man. 


„ , G 


The Plain Dealer. 

Man. Let em. But I'll have no leading ſtrings ; | 
can walk alone: 1 hate a harneſs, and will not tug o 
in a faction, kiſſing my leader behind, that another 
ſlave may do the like to me. 


Z. Plauſ. What, will you be ſingular then, like no 


body ? follow love, and eſteem no body? 


Man. Rather than be general, like you, follow eve- 
ry body; court and kiſs every body, tho' perhaps at 


the ſame time you hate every body. 


ZL. Plauſ, Why, ſeriouſly with your pardon, my 


dear friend 


Man, With your pardon, my no friend, I will not, 
as you do, whiſper my hatred or my ſcorn, call a 


man fool or knave by ſigns or months over his ſhoul- 


der, whilſt you have him in your arms : for ſuch as | 
you, like common whores and pickpockets, are only 


dangerous to thoſe you embrace. 
T. Plauſ. Such as I! Heavens defend me 
on my honour | 


up- 


Man. Upon your title, my lord, if you'd have me 


believe you. 

L. Plauſ. Well then, as I am a perſon of honour, 
-— a attempted to abuſe or leſſen any perſon in my 

e. 

Man; What, you were afraid? | 

L. Plauſ. No 3 but, ſeriouſly, I hate to do a rude 
thing : no, faith, I ſpeak well of all mankind. 

Man. I thought ſo : but know, that ſpeaking well 
of all mankind is the worſt kind of detraction; for it 
takes away the reputation of the few good men in 
the world, by making all alike, Now I ſpeak ill of 
moſt men, becauſe they deſerve ir; I that can do a 
rude thing, rather than an unjuſt thing. 

TZ. Plauſ. Well, tell not me, my dear friend, what 
people deſerve ; I ne'er mind that: I, like an author 


in a dedication, never ſpeak well of a man for his 


fake, but my own; I will not diſparage any man, to 
difparage my ſelf : for to ſpeak ill of people behind 


their backs, is not like a perſon of honour ; and tru- 


ly, to ſpeak ill of em to their faces, is not like a 
ny a 9 
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The Plain Dealer. 3 


85 3 complaiſant perſon. But if I did ſay or do an ill thing 
ug o to any body, it ſhou'd be ſure to be behind their 
other packs, out of pure good manners. 
Man. Very well ; but I, that am an unmannerly 
ke no ſea - fellow, if I ever ſpeak well of people, (which 1s 
very ſeldom indeed) it ſhou'd be ſure to be behind 
eve. their backs; and if I wou'd ſay or do ill to any, it 
Ps at ſhou'd be to their faces, I wou'd juſtle a proud, ſtrut- 
ting, over - looking coxcomb, at the head of his ſy- 
my cophants, rather than put out my tongue at him 
when he were paſt me; wou'd frown in the arro- 
not, | gant, big, dull face of an over-grown knave of buſi. 
Ul a neſs, rather than vent my ſpleen againſt him when 
oul- his back were turn'd; wou'd give fawning ſlaves the 
1 as lye whilſt they embrace or commend me 3 cowards 
nly . whilſt they brag ; call a raſcal by no other title, tho 

his father had left him a duke's 3 laugh at fools a- 
up- loud before their miſtreſſes ; and muſt deſire people 
do leave me, when their viſits grow at laſt as trou- 
me bleſome as they were at firſt impertinent. 

I. Plauſ. I wou'd not have my viſits troubleſome. 
ir, Man, The only way to be ſure not to have 'em 
ly » troubleſome; is ro make *em when people are not at 

home; for your viſits, like other good turns, are 
. moſt obliging, when made or done to a man in his 
e abſence. A pox, why wou'd any one, becauſe he 

has nothing to do, go and diſturb another man's by- 
l  fineſs? | 
t Li. Plauſ. I beg your pardon, my dear friend. 
1 What, you have bulinels ? | 
F | Man. If you have any, I wou'd not detain your 
lordſhip. 

TL. Plauf. Detain me, dear fir 3 I can never have 
enough of your company. | 

Man, I'm afraid I ſhou'd be tireſome : I know nor 
what you think. 

L. Plauſ. Well, dear fir, I ſec you'd have me gone. 

e Man. Burt I ſee you won't. (Aſide, 
2 T. Plauſ. Your moſt faithful | 
Man. God bew'ye, 7 lord. 
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Z. Plguſ. 


The Plain Dealer. 
L Plauſ. Your moſt humble 


Man, Farewel. 
TL. Plauſ. And eternally — 


4 


Man. And eternally ceremony then the de- 
vil rake thee eternally, (Aſide, 


T. Plauſ. You ſhall uſe no ceremony, by my life. 

Man. I do nor intend it. 

L Plauſ. Why do you ſtir then? 

Man, Only to ſee you out of doors, that I may 
ſkur em againſt more welcomes. h 

F. Plauſ. Nay, faith, that ſhall not paſs upon your 
moſt faithful humble ſervant. 

(Aſide, 


Man. Nor this any more upon me, 

T. Plauſ. Well, you are too ſtrong for me. 

Man. I'd ſooner be viſited by the plague; for that 
only wou'd keep a man from viſits, and his doors 
ſhut. | (Aſide, 
(Exit, thruſting out my lord Plauſible. Manent Sailors, 

I Sail. Here's a finical fellow, Jack! what a brave 
fair-weather captain of a ſhip he wou'd make? 

2 Sail, He a captain of a ſhip ! it muſt be when 
ſhe's in the dock then; for he looks like one of thoſe 
that get the king's commiſſions for hulls to ſell a 
king's thip, when a brave fellow has fought her al- 
moſt to a long-boar, 

1 Sail. On my conſcience then, Jack, that's the 
reaſon our bully Tar ſunk. our ſhip 3 not only that 


the Dutch might not have her, but that the courtiers, 


who laugh at wooden legs, might not make her 
prize. 

2 Sail. A pox of his finking, Tom; we have made 
a baſe, broken, ſhort voyage of it. | 

1 Sail. Ay, your brisk dealers in honour always 
make quick returns with their ſhips to the dock, and 
their men to the hoſpitals: cis, let me ſee, juſt a 
month ſince we ſet out of the river, and the wind 
was almoſt as croſs to us as the Dutch, 

2. Sail. Well, I forgive him ſinking my own poor 
truck, if he wou'd but have given me time and leave 


to have ſav'd black Kate of Mapping ſmall venture. 


x Sail 
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1 Sail. Faith, I forgive him, ſince, as the purſer 


told me, he ſunk the value of five or fix thouſand 


pound of his own, with which he was to ſettle him- 
Fr ſomewhere in the Indies; for our merry lieuten- 
ant was to ſucceed him in his commiſſion for the ſhip 
back; for he was reſolv'd never to return again for 


England. 


2 Sail, So it ſeem'd by his fighting. 
1 Satl, No; bur he was a-weary of this ſide of the 


world here, they ſay, 


2, Sail. Ay, or elſe he wou'd not have bid ſo fair 
for a paſſage into rother, 
Sail. Jack, thou think'ſt thy ſelf in the forecaſtle, 


thou'rt ſo waggiſh: but I rell you then, he had a 


mind to go live and bask himſelf on the ſunny fide of 


the globe. 


2 Sail. What, out of any diſcontent? for he's always 
as dogged as an old tarpaulin, when hinder'd of a 
voyage by a young pantaloon captain. 

I Sail, Tis true, 1 never ſaw him pleas'd but in the 
Gght ; and then he look'd like one of us coming from 


the pay- table, with a new lining to our hats under 
- our arms, 


2, Sail. A pox, he's like the bay of Biſcay, rough 


and angry, let the wind blow where 'twill. 


1 Sail. Nay there's no more dealing with him, than 


- With the land in a ſtorm, no- near 


2 Sail, Tis a hurry-durry blade; doſt thou remem- 
ber after we had tugg'd hard the old leaky long boat 


- to fave his life, when I welcom'd him aſhore, he gave 
me a box on the car, and call'd me fawning water- 
dog. | 


Enter Manly and Freeman. 
x Sail. Hold thy peace Jack, and ſtand by; the 


- foul weather's coming. 


Man. You raſcals, dogs, how cou'd this tame thing 


2 get through you ? 


1 Sail. Faith, to tell your honour the Truth, we 


1 were at hob in the hall, and whilſt my brother and 


were a quarrelling about a caſt,. he ſlunk by us. 
e g 2 Sail, 
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2 Sail: He's a ſneaking fellow I warrant for't. 

Man. Have more care for the future, you flaves: 
go, and with drawn cutlaſhes ſtand at the ſtair- 
foot, and keep all that ask for me from coming up; 
ſuppoſe you were guarding the ſcuttle to the powder- 
room. Let none enter here, at your and their peril. 

1 Sail. No; for the danger wou'd be the ſame: 
you wou'd blow them and us up, it we ſhou'd. 

2, Sail, Muſt no one come to you, fir ? 

Man. No man, fir. 

1 Sail. No man, fir; but a woman then, an't like 
your honour 
Man, No woman neither, you impertinent dog. 
Wou'd you be pimping? a ſea pimp is the ſtrangeſt 
monſter ſhe has. 

2. Sail. Indeed, an't like your honour, 'twill be 
hard for us to deny a woman any thing, fince we 
are ſo newly come on ſhore. 

1 Sail, We'll let no old woman come up, tho it 
were our truſting landlady at Wapping. 

Man. Wou'd you be witty, you brandy casks you ? 
you become a jeſt as ill as you do a horſe. Be gone, 
you dogs; I hear a noiſe on the ſtairs. [Exit Sailors. 

Free. Faith, I am ſorry you wou'd let the fop go, 
I intended to have had ſome ſport with him, 

Man. Sport with him! a pox then, why did you 
not ſtay? You ſhou'd have enjoy'd your coxcomb, and 
had him to your ſelf for me. 

Free, No, I ſhou'd not have car'd for him with- 
out you neither; for the pleaſure which fops afford 
is like that of drinking, only one when *tis ſhar'd ; 
and a fool, like a bottle, which wou'd make you mer- 
ry in company, will make you dull alone. But how 
the devil cou'd you turn a man of his quality down 
ſtairs? you uſe a lord with very little ceremony it 
ſeems, | 

Man. A lord! what, thou art one of thoſe who e- 
ſteem men only by the marks and value fortune has 
ſer upon 'em, and never conſider intrinſick worth; 
but counterfeit honour will not be current with me : 
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I weigh the man, not his title; 'tis not the king's 

: ſtamp can make the metal berter or heavier, Your 

lord is a leaden ſhilling, which you bend every way, 

and debaſes the ſtamp he bears, inſtead of being rais d 

r- by it, Here again, you ſlaves? 

l. Enter Sailors. 

+ 1 Sail. Only to receive farther inſtructions, an't 
like your honour : what if a man ſhou'd bring you 
money, ſhould we turn him back? 

Man. All men, I ſay: muſt I be peſter'd with you 

e too? you dogs away. | 

2 Sail, Nay, I know one man your honour wou'd 

. not have us hinder coming to you, I'm ſure. 

ſt Man. Who's that ? ſpeak quickly, ſlaves, 

2 Sail. Why, a man that ſhou'd bring you a chal- 
lenge: for though you refuſe money, I'm ſure you 


e love fighting too well to refuſe that. 
̃ Man. Rogue, raſcal, dog. 
it | [Kicks the Sailors out. 
Free, Nay, let the poor rogues have their foreca- 
? ſtle jeſts: they cannor help 'em in a fight, ſcarce 
„ when the ſhip's ſinking. 
bo Man. Damn their untimely jeſts: a ſervant's jeſt is 
3 more ſaucineſs than his counſel. | 
Free, But what, will you ſce no body? not your 
1 friends? | 
1 Man. Friends I have bur one, and he, I hear, 


is not in town; nay, can have but one friend, for a 
true heart admits but of one friendſhip, as of one 
love. Bur in having that friend, I have a thouſand; 
3 tor he has the courage of men in deſpair, yet the dif- 
- _ fidency and caution of cowards; the ſecrecy of the 
' ©: revengeful, and the conſtancy of martyrs; one fit to 
| _— adviſe, to keep a ſecret, to fight and die for his friend. 
Such I think him; for I have truſted him with my 
* miſtreſs in my abſence: and the truſt of beauty is 
» ſure the greateſt we can ſhew. | 
Free. Well, but all your good thoughts are not for 
him alone, I hope? pray what d'ye think of me for 
* a friend? 
Man. 
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Man. Of thee! why, thou art a Latitudinarian in 


friendſhip, that is, no friend: thou doſt fide with all 
mankind, but wilt ſuffer for none, Thou art indeed 
like your lord Plauſible, the pink of courteſy, there. 
fore haſt no friendſhip : for ceremony and great pro 
feſſing renders friendſhip as much ſuſpected, as it docs 
religion. | 

Free, And no profeſſing, no ceremony at all in 
friendſhip, were as unnatural and as undecent as in 
religion: and there is hardly ſuch a thing as an ho- 
neſt hypocrite, who profeſſes himſelf to be worſe 
than he is, unle's it be your ſelf; for tho I could 
never get you to ſay you were my friend, I know 
you'll prove fo, 


Man, I muſt confeſs, I'm ſo much your friend, 1 


wou'd not deceive you; therefore muſt tell you, 


not only becauſe my heart is taken up, but according 


ro your rules of friendſhip, I cannot be your fricnd, 
Free, Why, pray? 
Man, Becauſe he that is, you'll ſay, a true friend 
to a man, is a friend to all his friends: but you muſt 


pardon me, I cannot with well to pimps, flatterers, 


detracters, and cowards, ſtiff-nodding knaves, and 


ſupple, pliant, kiſling fools. Now, all theſe 1 have 


ſcen you ule like the dearelt friends in the world. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha,—— what, you obſerv'd me, I 
warrant, in the galleries at Whitehall, doing the buſi- 
neſs of the place? pſhaw, court-profeſlions, like court- 
promiſes, go for nothing, man. Bur, faith, cou'd 
you think I was a friend to all thoſe I hugg'd, kiſs'd, 
flatter'd, bow'd to? Ha, ha | 

Man. You told em ſo, and ſwore it too: I heard 
you, 

Free. Ay; bur when their backs were turn'd, did 
nor I rell you they were rogues, Villains, ralcals, 
whom I deſpis'd and hated ? 

Man. Very fine! bur what reaſon had I to believe 


you ſpoke your heart to me, fince you profeſs'd de- 
ceiving ſo many? 


Free, 


U ce d 
ere. 
Do 


in 


uld 


yer wou'd ſerve you more faithfully; for he, having 
. : no * 
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Free. Why, don't you know, good captain, that 
telling truth is a quality 2s prejudicial to a man that 
wou'd thrive in the world, as ſquare play to a cheat, 
or true love to a whore? wou'd you have a man 
ſpeak truth to his ruin? you are ſeverer than the law, 
which requires no man to ſwear againſt himſelf: you 
wou'd have me ſpeak truth againſt my ſelf, I war- 
rant, and tell my promiſing friend the courtier, he 


Has a bad memory ? 


Man. Yes. 
Free, And fo make him remember to forget my buſi- 
neſs? And I ſhou'd tell the great Lawyer too, that 


he takes oftner fees to hold his tongue, than to ſpeak? 


Man. No doubt on't, 
Free. Ay, and have bim hang or ruin me, when 


he ſhou'd come to be a judge, and I before him? and 


you wou'd have me tell the new officer, who bought 


bis employment lately, that he is a coward ? 


Man, Ay. 
Free. And ſo get my ſelf caſhier'd, not him, he ha- 
ving the better friends, tho? I the better ſword? and 


I ſhou'd tell the ſcribler of honour, that heraldry 
were a prettier and fitter ſtudy for ſo fine a gentle- 
man than poetry? 


Man. Certainly. . 

Free, And fo find my ſelf maul'd in his next hir'd 
lampoon? and you wou'd have me tell the holy lady 
too, ſhe lies with her chaplain ? 

Man. No doubt on't. 

Free, And ſo draw the clergy upon my back, and 
want a good table to dine at fometimes? and by the 
ſame reaſon too, I ſhou'd tell you that the world 
thinks you a mad man, a brutal, and have you cut 
my throar, or worſe, hate me. What other good 
ſucceſs of all my Plain-Dealing cou'd I have, than 
what I've mention'd ? | 

Man. Why, firſt, your promiſing courtier wou'd 
keep his word out of fear of more reproaches; or at 
leaſt wou'd give you no more vain hopes : your law- 
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no honour but his intereſt, is trueſt ſtill to him he Man 
knows ſuſpe&s him: the new officer wou'd provokewere 
thee to make him a coward, and ſo be caſhier'd, thabe as 
thou, or ſome other honeſt fellow, who had more ſhip? 
courage than money, might get his place: the noble Fre: 
ſonnerteer wou'd trouble thee no more with his ma. Ma 
drigals: the praying lady wou'd leave off railing at a ſhe» 
wenching before thee, and not turn away her cham. Fre 
ber-maid for her own known frailty with thee : and hind 
1, inſtead of hating thee, ſhou'd love thee for thy M. 
Plain Dealing; and in lieu of being mortify'd, am were 
proud that the world and I think not well of one goes 
another. arc 2 
Free. Well, doctors differ, You are for Plain Dea - 
ling, I find: but againſt your particular notions, I But 
have the practice of the whole world. Obſerve but doſt 
any morning what people do when they get together tier, 
on the Exchange, in Weſtminſter Hall, or the galleries F 


in Whitehall, capi 
Man. I muſt confeſs there they ſeem to rchearſe 1 
Bays's grand dance: here you lee a biſhop bowing low  # 


to a gaudy atheiſt; a judge to a door-keeperz a great WC 
lord to a fiſhmonger, or ſcrivener with a jack chain 
about his neck; a lawyer to a ſerjeant at arms; a dhe 
velvet phyſician to a thread-bare chymiſt; and a ſup- lyi 
ple gentleman uſher to a ſurly beef eater: and fo tread ſo 
round in a prepoſterous huddle of ceremony to each W 
other, whilſt they can hardly hold their ſolemn falſe © 


countenances. | | Al 
Free, Well, they underſtand the world, | 
Man. Which I do not, I confeſs. v 
Free. But, fir, pray believe the friendſhip I promiſe a 

you real, whatſoever I have profeſs'd to others: try 


me, at leaſt. 

Man. Why, what wou'd you do for me? 

Free, I wou'd fight for you. 

Man. That you wou'd do for your own honour : 
but what elſe? | 


Free, I wou'd lend you money, if I had it, 


Man, 
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m he Man. To borrow more of me another time, that 

»vokewere putting your money to intereſt ; an uſurer wou'd 

» thathe as good a friend. But what other piece of friend- 

more ſhip ? 

1oble Free. I wou'd ſpeak well of you to your enemies. 

ma. Man. To encourage others to be your friends, by 

gat a ſhew of gratitude, But what elſe ? 

iam. Free. Nay, I wou'd not hear you ill ſpoken of be- 

and hind your back by my friend. 

thy Man. Nay, then thour't a friend indeed: but & 

am were unreaſonable to expect it from thee, as the world 

one goes now; when new friends, like new miſtreſſes, 
arc got by diſparaging old ones. 

ea- Enter Fidelia. 

„I But here comes another, wil! ſay as much at leait : 

but doſt thou not love me deviliſhly too, my little yolun- 

1cr tier, as well as he, or any man can? 

ies Fid. Better than any man can love you, my dear 


captain. 
ſe Man. Look you there, I told you ſo. 
W  Fid, As well as you do truth or honour, fir, as 
at well. 
in Man, Nay, good young gentleman, enough, for 


a ſhame: thou haſt been a page, by thy flattering and 
lying, to one of thoſe praying ladies, who love flattery 
d ſo well, they are jealous of it; and wer't turn'd a- 
h way for ſaying the ſame things to the old houſe-keep- 
er for ſweet meats, as you did to your lady; for thou 
Hatrereſt every thing, and every body alike, 
* Fid, You, dear fir, ſhou'd not ſuſpect the truth of 
what I ſay of you, though ro you: fame, the old ly- 
ar, is believ'd when ſhe ſpeaks wonders of you; you 
cannot be flatter'd, fir, your merit is unſpeakable. 
Man. Hold, hold, fir, or I (hall ſuſpect worſe of 
you, that you have been a culhion-bearer to ſome 
| ſtate hypocrite, and turn'd away by the chaplains, 
for our-{laitering their probation ſermons for a bene- 
fe. 


3 | Fid, 
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Fid. Suſpect me for any thing, fir, but the want 
love, faith and duty to you, the braveſt, worthic| % 
of mankind ; believe me, I could die for you, fir, 4 

Man, Nay, there you lye, fir; did not I ſee the Bot 
more afraid in the fight, than the chaplain of the ſhip, 2 
or the purſer that bought his place? 10 5 

Fid. Can he be ſaid to be afraid, that ventures t' * 
ſca with you? 2 

Man. Fie, fic, no more, I ſhall hate thy flatter . 


14 


- 


worſe than thy cowardice, nay, than thy bragging x4 
Fid, Well, I own then I was afraid; mightily 2 .. 
fraid: yet for you I wou'd be afraid again, an hun Aith 
dred times afraid, dying is ceaſing to be afraid, an! yi 
that I cou'd do ſure for you, and you'll believe me, 
one day. MWeep. ene 
Free, Poor youth! believe his eyes if not his tongue: 
he ſeems to ſpeak truth with them. = © 
Man, What, does he cry? a pox on't, a maudlin on 
flatterer is as nauſeouſly troubleſome as a maudlin 
drunkard; no more, you little milk-ſop, do not cry, 
Inever make thee atraid again; for of all men, it 
I had occaſion, thou ſhow'dſt not be my ſecond; and 
when I go to fea again, thou ſhalt venture thy life 
no more with nie. þ 
Fid, Why, will you leave me behind then? If you +, 
wou'd preterve my life, I'm ſure you ſhou'd not. 8 
; | [ Aſide, „ 
Man, Leave thee behind! Ay, ay, thou art a hope- 
tul youth for the ſhore only; here thou wilt live ro 
be cheriſh'd by fortune, and the great ones; for thou q 
may'ſt eaſily come to out-flatter a dull poet, out-lie a 
coftee-houſe, or gazet-writer, out-ſwear a knight of © 
the poſt, out-watch a pimp, out-fawn a Rook, out- 4 
promiſe a lover, out-rail a wit, and out-brag a ſea- 
captain: all this thou canſt do, becauſe thou'rt a cow- * 
ard, a thing I hate; therefore thou'lt do better with ? 
the world, than with me, and theſe are the good 
courſes you muſt take in the world. There's good 
advice, at leaſt, at parting, go, and be happy with'r, 7 
Fid. Parting, fir! O let me not hear that diſmal Y 
word. Man. 


cr 
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this Nan. If my words frighten thee, be gone the ſoon- 

-. Ex; for to be plain with thee, cowardice and I can- 

the Bot dwell together, 

(hin Fid. And cruelty and courage never dwelt together 
q ſure, fir. Do not turn me off ro ſhame and miſery, 

fot I am helpleſs and friendleſs. 

Man. Friendleſs! there are half a ſcore friends for 

thee then, [Offers her gold] I leave my ſelf no more: 


anty 


— they'll help thee a little. Be gone, go, 1 mult be cru- 
ly; 4 thee (if thou call'ſt it ſo) out of pity, 


hun. Fid. If you wou'd be cruelly pitifu!, (ir, Jet it be 

Vin your ſword, not gold. L Exit. 
me | Enter firſt Sailor. 
reh. 1. Sail, We have, with much ado, turn'd away two 
„„ gentlemen, who told us forty times over, their names 
pere Mr. Novel, and major Oldfox, 
dun : Man, Well, to your poſt again. [Exit Sailor.] But 
alia bow comes thoſe puppies coupled al ways together? 
Free. O, the coxcombs keep each other company, 
to ſhew each other, as Novel calls it; or as Oldfox 
ſays, like two knives to whet one another, 
Man. And ſer other peoples teeth an edge. 

Enter ſecond Sailor. 

2 Sail, Here is a woman, an't like your honour, 
icolds and buſtles with us, to come in, as much as a 
% Jcaman's widow at the Navy Office: her name is Mrs. 
Blachacre. ö 
Man. That fiend too! 
Free The widow Blackaere, is it not? that litigious 
© ſhe-perty-fogger, Who is at law and difference with 
all the world; but I wiſh I cou'd make her agree 
wich me in the church: they ſay ſhe has fifteen hun- 
+ dred pounds a year jointure, and the care of her ſon, 
= that is, the deſtruction of his eſtate. 
1 3 Man. Her lawyers, attorneys and ſolicitors, have 
4 | fifteen hundred pounds a year, whilſt the is content- 
1 


Ty, 
; of 
and 
life 


0 


ed to be poor, to make other people ſo; for the is 
as vexatious as her father was, the great attorney, 
1 nay, as a dozen Norfolk attorneys, and as implacable 
an adverfary, as a wife ſuing for alimony, or a 8 
on 
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ſon for his tythes; and ſhe loves an Eaſter term, or 
any term, not as other country ladies do, to come 
up to be fine, cuckold their husbands, and take tlicit 
picaſurez for ſhe has no pleaſure but in vexing others, © 
and is uſually cloth'd and daggled like a baud in dil. 
guiſe, purſu'd through alleys by ſerjeants, When lhe 
is in town, ſhe lodges in one of the inns of chancery, 
where ſhe breeds her ſon, and is her ſelf his tucorcſ; 
in law French; and for her country abode, tho” ſhe 


has no eſtate there, the chuſes Norfolk. But bid her m. 


come in, with a pox to her; ſhe is Olivia's kinſwo- 
man, and may make me amends tor her viſit, by fome 


diſcourſe of that dear woman, [Exit Sailor, % 7 
Enter widow Blackacre with a mantle, and a green bag, mit 


Ld 


and ſeveral. papers in the other hand: Terry Blacka- ano 


cre, her ſon, in a gown, laden with green bags, fol- 


lowing her. Wi! 
Wid. I never had ſo much to do with a judge's hin 


door-keeper, as with yours; bur | 

Man. But the incomparable Olivia, how does ſhe 
ſince I went? 

Mid. Since you went, my ſuit — 

Man. Olivia, I ſay, is ſhe well? 

Nd. My ſuit, if you had not return'd 

Man. Damn your ſuit, how does your couſi 
via? | 
id. My ſuit, I fay I had been quite loſt; but 
2098 — 

Man. But now where is Olivia? in town? for— 

Wid, For to-morrow Wwe are to have a hearing. 
, Man. Wou'd you wou'd let me have a hearing to 

ay, 

Mid. But why won't you hear me? | 

Man. I am no judge, and you talk of nothing but 
ſuits; but, pray tell me, when did you ſee Olivia? 

Wid. 1 am no viſitor, but a woman of buſineſs; 
or if I ever viſir, *tis only the Chanrery-lane ladies, 
ladies towards the law; and not any of your lazy, 
good-for-aothing flirts, who cannot read law French, 
tho a gallant writ it. But, as I was telling you my 
— 7; Man, 


© anc 
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or Man. Damn theſe impertinent, vexatious people of 
me buſineſs, of all ſexes; they are ſtill troubling the 
1cir World with the tedious recitals of their law- ſuits: and 
ers, ohe can no more ſtop their mouths than a wit's, when 
dif. be talks of himſelf; or an intelligencer's, when he 
he talks of other people. 
ry, Mid. And a pox of all vexatious, impertinent lovers; 
rel; they are ſtill perplexing the world with the tedious 
ſhe Parrations ot their love: ſuits, and diſcourſes of their 
\cr miſtreſſes: you are as troubleſome to a poor widow 
vo. Dof buſineſs, as a young coxcombly rhiming lover, 
me Man. And thou art as troubleſome to me, as a rook 
or, to a loſing gameſter, or a young putter of caſes to his 
ar, —piltreſs or ſempſtreſs, who has love in her head for 
ka. another. 
60l. Mid. Nay, fince you talk of putting of Caſes, and 
will not hear me ſpeak, hear our Jerry a little; let 
© © him put our caſe to you, for the tryal's to-morrow z 
and ſince you are my chief witneſs, I wou'd have 
be Pa memory. refreſh'd, and your judgment inform'd, 


"that you may not give your evidence improperly. 
Speak our, child. 

Jer. Yes, forſooth. Hem! hem! John. a- Stiles. — 
Man. You may talk, young lawyer, but I ſhall no 
more mind you, than a hungry judge docs a cauſe, 
+ fer the clock has ſtruck one. 

* Free, Nay, you'll find him as peeviſh too. 

Wid. No matter, Jerry, go on. Do you obſerve 
® it then, fir, for I think I have ſeen in a gown once. 
Lord, I cou'd hear our Jerry put caſes all day long. 
„ | Mark him, fir. 

Jer. John-a-Stiles no there are firſt, 
Fitz, Pere, and Ayle ; no, no, Ayle, Pere, and 
© þ Fitz Ayle is ſeiz'd in fee of Blackacrez John. a- Stiles 
diſſeiſes Ayle;z Ayle makes claim, and the diſſeilor dies; 
then the Ayle ——— no, the Fit. 
„ : Wid, No, the Pere, firrah. . 
: Jer. O, the Pere: ay, the Pere, fir, and the Fits 
„ no, the Ayle; no, the Pere and the Fitz, fir, 
an 
8 Man. 


ol 
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Man, Damn Pere, Mere, and Fitz, fir, 2 
Mid. No, you are out, Child; hear me, captain ® 1 
then; there are Ayle, Pere and Fitz; Ayle is 50 8 
in fee of Blackacrez and being fo ſeized, John a- Stil N hi 
diſſeiſes the Ayle, Ayle makes claim, and the diſſeiſo moch 
dies; and then the Pere re-enters, the Pere, firrah. 1 
the Pere [70 Jerry.) and the Fitz enters upon Tri 
the Pere, and the Ayle brings his writ of diſſeizin, in 
the Poſt; and the Pere brings his writ of diſſeizin, in 
the Pere, and | 
Man. Canſt thou hear this tuff, Freeman? I cou'd 
as ſoon ſuffer a whole noiſe of flatterers at a great . 
man's levy in a morning; but thou haſt ſervile com- -& 
placency enough to liſten to a quibbling ſtareſman in &n f 
diſgrace, nay, and be beforchand with him, in laugh. F_. 
ing at his dull no Jeſt 3 but 4 
[ Offering to go out, Pro! 
Wid. Nay, fir, hold. Where's the Sub. pana, Jerry? 
1 muſt ſerve you, fir. You are requir'd by this, co fort 
grve your teſtimony er 
Man. I'll be forſworn, to be reveng'd on thee. If 
[Exit. Manly throwing away the Sub · pœna. i 
Mid. Get you gone, for a lawleſs companion. Come, 1 
Jerry, I had almoſt forgot, we were to meet at the * 
maſters at three: let us mind our buſineſs ill, child, 
Jer. I, forſooth, cen ſo let's. . 
Free. Nay, madam, now, I wou'd beg you to hear 


me a little, a little of my buſineſs. 2 
1 Wid. J have buſineſs of my own calls me away, . 
ir. f ® 

b hi 


Free. My buſineſs wou'd prove your's too, dear 
madam. | 

Wid. Yours wou'd be ſome ſweet buſineſs, I war- 
rant: what, *tis no Weſtminſter- Hall buſineſs > wou'd © 
you have my advice? 12 

Free, No, faith, 'tis a little Weſtminſter-Abby buſ: 
neſs: I wou'd have your conſent, _ 

id. O fie, fie, fir, to me ſuch ciſcourſe, before 
my dear minor. there! 


Jer. 
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(Exit Jerry, hauling away his Mother, 
Manet Freeman: Enter to him Fidelia. 

Fid. Dear fir, you have pity 3 beget but ſome in 
pr captain for me. 

Free. Where is he? 

ou Fid, Within; ſwearing as much as he did in the 
rreat Breat ſtorm, and curſing you, and ſometimes ſinks in- 
om. do calms and ſighs, and talks of his Olivia. i 

n in Free. He wou'd never truſt me to ſee her : is ſhe 
gb. handſome ? 

Fid. No, if you'll take my word: but I am not a 
pur, Proper judge. | 

Free. What is ſhe? 

Fid. A gentlewoman, I ſuppoſe, but of as mean a 
fortune as beauty; but her relations wou'd not ſuffer 
Her to go with him to the Indies: and his averſion 
na © this fide of the world, together with the late op- 
by 3 of commanding the convoy, wou'd not let 
he bim ſtay here longer, tho to enjoy her. 

d, Free. He loves her mightily then. 

> Fid, Yes, ſo well, that the remainder of his for- 
tune (I hear about five or ſix thouſand pounds) he 
| has left her, in caſe he had dy'd by the way, or be- 
fore ſhe cou'd prevail with her friends to follow him; 
" Ewhich he expected ſhe ſhou'd do, and has left behind 
him his great boſom-friend to be her convoy to him. 
Free. What charms has ſhe for him, if ſhe be not 
handſome? 

Fid. He fancies her, I ſuppoſe, the only woman 
o truth and fincerity in the world. 

Free. No common beauty, I confeſs. 
Fid. Or elſe ſure he wou'd not have truſted her 
with ſo great a ſhare of his fortune, in his abſence, 
I ſuppoſe (fince his late loſs) all he has. 
Free. Why, has he left it in her own cuſtody ? 

Fid, Iam told ſo, 


Ir 


- 


ee 


Free, 
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Free. Then he has ſhew'd love to her indeed, 
leaving her like an old husband that dies as ſoon Mo 
he has made his wife a good jointure ; but I'll go: the 
to him, and ſpeak for you, and know more from hi 3 
of his Olivia, (Ex; 

Manet Fidelia ſola. 

Fid. His Olivia indeed, his happy Olivia! 

Vet the was left behind, when I was with him; 
But ſhe was ne'er out of his mind or heart, 


oat 
She has told him ſhe lov'd him; 1 have ſhew'd it, . | 
And durſt not tell him ſo, till 1 had done, 
Under this habit, ſuch convincing acts me 
Of loving friend{hip for him, that through it 4 to 
He firſt might find out both my ſex and love; 4 le! 
And, when I'd had him from his fair Olivia, = fo 
And this bright world of artful beauties here, n. 


Might then have hop'd, he wou'd have look'd on me, 4 


Amongſt the ſooty Indians; and I cou'd, j 
To chooſe, there live his wife, where wives are n 
forced An 
To live no longer, when their husbands die; i 
Nay, what's yet worſe, to ſhare 'em whilſt they live, > 
Wich many rival wives. But here he comes, F 
And I muſt yet keep out of his fight, not 
Fo lole it for ever. | (Exit N 


Enter Manly and Freeman. wy 

Free, But pray what ſtrange charms has ſhe that 

cou'd make you love ? = 
Man, Strange charms indeed! ſhe has beauty e 
nough to call in queſtion her wit or virtue, and her 
form wou'd make a ſtarv'd hermit a raviſher ; yet 
her virtue and conduct, wou'd preſerve her from the 
ſubtil luſt of a pamper'd prelate. She is ſo perfect a 
beauty that art could not better it, nor affectation de- 
form it; yet all this is nothing, her tongue as well 
as face ne'er knew artifice : nor ever did her words 
or looks contradi her heart: ſhe is all truth, and 
hates the lying, masking, daubing world, as I do; 
for which I love her, and for which I think ſhe diſ- 3 
likes not me : for ſhe has often ſhur out of her con- 
| verlation 
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verſation for mine, the gaudy fluttering parrots of the 
town, apes and eccho's of men only, and refus'd 
their common place pert chat, flattery and ſubmiſh- 
Sons, to be entertain'd with my ſullen blunrneſs, and 
Honeſt love: and, laſt of all, {wore to me, ſince her 
arents wou'd not ſuffer her to go with me, ſhe 
wou'd ſtay behind for n» other man; but follow ile 
without their leave, if not to be obtain'd. Which 
| oath 
1 ＋ Free. Did you think ſhe wow'd keep? 
Man. Yes; for ſhe is not (I tell you) like other wo- 
men, but can keep her promiſe, tho' ſhe has ſworn 
4 to keep it; but, that ſhe might the better keep it, I 
7 left her the value of five or fix thoufand pounds: 
for womens wants are generally the molt importu- 
nate ſolicitors to love or marriage. 
| Free, And money ſummons lovers, more than beau- 
ty, and augments but their importunity, and their 
number; ſo makes it the harder for a woman to de- 
ny 'em. For my part, I am for the French maxim, 
F if you wou'd have your female ſubjects loyal, keep 
we, dem poor : but, in ſhort, that your miſtreſs may not 

* marry, you have given her a portion. 

Man. She had given me her heart firſt, and I am 

@ faricfied with the tccurity 3 I can never doubt her 
truth and conſtancy. 
Lat Free, It ſcems you do, ſince you are fain to bribe 
tit with money, But how come you to be fo diffi- 
dent of the man that ſays he loves you, and not doubt 
the woman that ſays it? | 

Mz Man. I ſhou'd (I confeſs) doubt the love of any 
'© 2” other woman but her, as I do the friendſhip of any 
72 other man but him I have truſted 3 bur I have ſuch 


me, 


e * 


f 3 proofs of their faith, as cannot deccive me. 
* 4 Free. Cannot 
19 Man. Not but I know, that generally, no man 


can be a great enemy, but under the name of friend; 
and if you are a cuckold, it is your friend only that 
makes you ſo ; for your enemy is not admitted to 
your houlc : if you are cheated in your fortune, tis 

| © — YO 


_ 
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your friend that does it; for your enemy is not mad: 7 
your truſtee : if your honour, or good name be in. Mat 
Jur'd, *tis your friend that does it ſtill, becauſe your Vi 
enemy is not beliey'd againſt you, Therefore Ir. 
ther chuſe to go where honeſt, downright barba. 2 
rity is profeſs'd, where men devour one another like 
generous hungry lions and tygers, not like crocodiles; ? 
where they think the devil white, of our complex 
on; and I am already fo far an Indian: but if your 
weak faith doubts this miracle of a woman, come a. 
long with me, and belicve, and thou wilt find her 
ſo handſom, that thou, who art ſo much my friend, 
wilt have a mind to lie with her, and ſo wilt not 
fail to diſcover what her faith and thine is to me. 


When we're in love, the great adverſity, 
Our friends and miſtreſſes at once we try. 


| 2 v 
AT HS CEN E I. 120 
; 1 1 
Olivia's Lodging. 0 
Enter Olivia, Eliza, Lettice. Þ 
Olivia, 

2 

H couſin, what a world 'tis we live in! I am 
ſo weary of it! | © 
Eliz, Truly, couſin, I can find no fault with it, | : 


but that we cannot always live in't; for I can never | 
be weary of it, 
Oliv. O hideous ! you cannot be in earneſt ſure, 
when you ſay you like the filthy world. 
Eliz. You cannot be in earneſt ſure, when you lay 
you diſlike ir, | 
Oliv. You are a very cenſorious creature, I find. 
Eliz, I muſt confeſs, L think we women as often 
diſcover where we love by railing, as men when wy 7 
x | Yes ii 
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made Pe, by their ſwearing ; and the world is but a con- 


© in Kant keeping gallant, whom we fail not to quarrel 
n- — 2 * 
wich, when any thing croſſes us, yet cannot part 


Your g 
Ira. With'c for our hearts, 
arbz. & Tes. A gallanc indeed, madam, whom ladics firſt 
r like make jealous, and then quarrel with it for being ſo; 
for if, by her indiſcretion, a lady be talk'd of for a 
Jlexi, man, ſhe crics preſently, *17s a cenſorious world ; if 
your Þy her vanity the intrigue be found out, *Tzs a prying 
ie „ nalicious world; if by her over-fondneſs the gallant 
her proves unconſtant, *7is a falſe world; and if by nig- 


gardlineſs the chamber-maid tells, *Tis a perfidious 

world: but that, I'm ſure your ladyſhip cannot ſay 

gof the world yet, as bad as tis. 

Oliv. But I may ſay, *Tis a very impertinent world, 

Hold your peace. And, couſin, if the world be a 
gallant, tis ſuch an one as is my averſion. Pray name 
it no more. 

— E liz. But is it poſſible the world, which has ſuch 
variety of charms for other women, can have none 
for you? let's ſee firſt, what d'ye think of dreſ- 
ſing and fine clothes? | 
Oliv. Dreſſing ! fie, fie, *ris my averſion. But 
come hither, you dowdy; methinks you might have 

open'd this toure better: O hideous! I cannot ſuffer 
it! d'ye fee how't fits ? 

Elix. Well enough, couſin, if dreſſing be your 


averſion. 

m Oliv. Tis ſo: and for variety of rich clothes, they 
are more my averſion. 

it, Let. Ay, tis becauſe your lady ſhip wears em too 


cr long; for indeed a gown, like a gallant, grows one's 
\ averſion by having too much of it. | 
ec, Oliv. Inſatiable creature! I'll be ſworn I have had 
© this not above three days, couſin, and within this month 
ay | have made ſome fix more. 
| Eliz, Then your averſion to 'em is not altogether 


3 lo great. | | my 
n Oliv, Alas! *tis for my woman only I wear em, 
y Wy ouſin. 


— 
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Let. If it be for me only, madam, pray do not wear * p 


'em. pd | 
Eliz. But what d'ye think of viſits Ol 
balls 


Oliv. O, I deteſt *em. 
Elix. Of plays? n 
Oliv, I abominate em: filthy, obſcene, hideous 4 
things. | N 
Eliz. What ſay you to maſquerading in the winter, 1 
and Hyde-Park in the ſummer ? 
Oliv. Infipid pleaſures I raſte not. | 
Eliz. Nay, if you are for more ſolid pleaſures, what 
think you of a rich young husband ? ? 
Oliv. O horrid! marriage! what a pleaſure you 4 
have found out! I nauſeate it of all things. Int 
Let, But what does your ladiſhip think then of a 5 
liberal, handſome young lover? 
Oliv. A handſome young fellow, you impudent! P®* 
be gone out of my light: name a handſome young fel. 
low to me! foh, a hideous handſome young fellow !“ 
J abominate. | | [ Spits, 28 
Elix. Indeed] but let's ſee— will nothing pleaſe the 
you? what d' ye think of the court? * 
Oliv. How, the court! the court, couſin! my aver— I 
fion, my averſion, my averſion of all averſions, : 
Eliz, How, the court! where OL 4 
oliv. Where ſincerity is a quality as out of faſhion, 
and as unprolperous as baſhfulneſs: I cou'd not laugh 
at a quibble, tho it were a fat privy councellor's ; nor 
praiſe a lord's ill verſes, tho I were my ſelf the ſub- | F 
jet; nor an old lady's young looks, tho I were her 1 
woman; nor fit to a vain young Smile- Maler, tho he 
flatrer*d me. In ſhort, I cou'd not glout upon a man 
when he comes into a room, and laugh at him when 


he goes out: I cannot rail at the abſent, to flatter tlie 
ſtandersby; I 


* 


Eliz, Well, but railing now is ſo common, that 'tis 2 
no more malice, but the faſhion; and the abſent think 
they are no more the worſe for being rail'd at, than 

| the 
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wear the preſent think they're the better for being flatter'd. 
d for the court 
Oliv. Nay, do not defend the court; for you'll 
make me rail at it like a truſting citizen's widow. 
Elis. Or like a Holbourn lady, who cou'd not get 
in to the laſt ball, or was out of countenance in the 
drawing-room the laſt ſunday of her appearance there : 
r none rail at the court, but thoſe who cannot get 
igco it, or elſe who are ridiculous when they are there. 
ind I ſhall ſuſpe& you were laugh'd at when you 
were laſt there, or wou'd be a maid of honour. 
vha: Oliv. La maid of honour ! to be a maid of honour 
Were yet of all things my averſion. 
von lis. In what ſenſe am I to underſtand you? but 
"i fine, by the word averſion, I'm ſure you diſſemble; 
f 5 never knew woman yet us'd it, who did not. 
ome, our tongues belye our hearts more than our 
ent! Pocket-glaſles do our faces: but methinks we ought 
fel. do leave off difſembling, ſince tis grown of no uſe to 
low us; for all wiſe obſervers underſtand us now a-days 
pits, 45 they do dreams, almanacks, and Dutch gazettes, by 
eaſe the contrary : and a man no more believes a woman, 
When ſhe ſays (he has an averſion for him, than when 
er. The lays ſhe'll cry out. | 
Oliv. O filthy, hideous! peace, couſin, or your diſ- 
"courſe will be my averſion: and you may believe 
me. 
liz. Yes; for if any thing be a woman's averſion, 
eis Plain Dealing from another woman: and perhaps 
ib. that's your quarrcl to the world; for that will talk, 
ds your woman ſays. | 


cous 


nter, 


* Oliv. Talk, not of me ſure: for what men do I con- 
an verſe with 2 what viſits do I admit? 
en Enter Boy. 

5 Boy, Here's the gentleman to wait upon you, madam. 


1c 8 
oliv. On me! you little unthinking fop 3 d'ye know 


„ what you fay ? 
Bo). Yes, madam; *tis the gentleman that comes e- 
n 2 very day to you, who 


0 = Oliv, Hold your peace, you heedleſs little animal, 
4 | and 


1 
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and get you gone. This country-boy, couſin, takes my Þ 
dancing-maſter, taylor, or the ſpruce milliner, for vi 1 


ſitors. 


Let. No, madam; tis Mr. Novel, Im ſure, by hi 
talking ſo loud: I know his voice too, madam, 


Oliv, You know nothing, you buffle-headed ſtupid : 
creature you: you wou'd make my couſin believe 1 
what did you call 


receive viſits, But if it be Mr, 
him ? 
Let, Mr. Novel, madam : he that 


Oliv. Hold your peace; I'll hear no more of him: 
bur if it be your Mr, 


ther. 


Eliz, No, coufin, I will not rob you of the hom $ 


our of the vifit : tis to you, couſin; for I know him 
not. 


Oliv. Nor did Jever hear of him before, upon my 5 


honour, couſin; beſides, han't I told told you, that vi. 


fits, and the buſineſs of viſits, flattery and detraction, are 
my averſion? d' ye think then I wou d admit ſuch a cox- 


comb as he is? who rather than not rail, will rail at 
the dead, whom none ſpeak ill of; rather than not 
fatter, will Harter the poets of the age, whom none 
will flatter; who afſects novelty as much as the faſhi- 


on, and is as fantaſtical, as changeable, and as well | 


known as the faſhion ; who likes nothing but whar is 
new, nay, wou'd chuſe to have his friend, or his title 
a new one. In fine, he is my averſion, 


(I cennot think of his 


© 


name again) I ſuppoſe he has follow'd my couſin his 


Elix. I find you do know him, couſin; at leaſt, 1 


have heard of him. 


Oliv. Yes, now I remember, I have heard of him. 1 
Elix, Well; but ſince he is ſuch a coxcomb, for 


heaven's ſake, let him not come up, Tell him, Mrs. N 


Lettice, your lady is not within, 


Oliv. No, Letrice, tell him, my couſin is here, and 
chat he may come up: for notwithſtanding I deteſt Z 


the fight of him, you may like his converſation ; and 


tho I wou'd uſe him ſcuryily, I will not be rude to 
you 
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Him up, Lerrice, 

2 Eliz. Nay, ll ſwear ſhe ſhall not ſtir on that errand, 
4 { Holds Lettice. 
Oliv. Well then, Il call him my ſelf for you, ſince 
you will have it ſo, Mr, Novel, [ Calls out at the door. 
Fr, (ir. 
= Enter Novel, 
Nov. Madam, I beg your pardon; perhaps you 
nom Were buſy : I did not think you had company with you. 


him Eliz. Let he comes to me, couſin : [ Aſide, 
Oliv, Chairs there. ( They ſit, 


my Nov, Well; but madam, d'ye know whence I come 
t vi. now? | 

are Oliv. From ſowe melancholy place, I warrant, fir, 
ox. ſince they have loſt your good company, 

l at 8 Eli, So! 

not Nov. From a place, where they have treated me at 
ne dinner with ſo much civility and kindneſs, a pox on 
hi. em, that I cou'd hardly get away to you, dear madam. 


cl! Oliv. You have a way with you ſo new and o- 
is bliging, fir! 
le Eliz, You hate flattery, couſin, 
1 ( Apart to Olivia. 
ſt, Nov. Nay, faith, madam, d'ye think my way new? 
chen you are obliging, madam. I muſt confeſs, I hate 
1. imitation, to do any thing like other people, All that 
r know me, do me the honour to ſay, I am original, 
faith. But, as I was ſaying, madam, I have been treat- 


cd to day with all the ceremony and kindneſs imagi- 
nable at my lady Autum's: but the nauſeous old wo- 
man ar the upper end of her table | 

Oliv. Revives the old Grecian cuſtom, of ſerving in 


2 death's head with their banquets. Nov. 
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Nov. Ha! ha! fine, juſt, i'faith, nay, and new, Ti ag 
like cating with the ghoſt in the Libertine: the wou't'y 
frighten a man from her dinner with her hollow in. 
vitation, end ſpoil one's ſtomach ' 
Oliv \o meat or women. I deteit her hollow cher. | 
ry che: ,: ſhe looks like an old coach new painted; EI. 
affeQiny, an unſeemly ſmugneſs, whilſt ſhe is ready to @l 
drop in pieces. { 
Eliz, You hate detraction, I ſee, couſin. 
(Apart to Olivia, 
Nov. But the filly old fury, whilſt ſhe affects to look 
like a woman of this age, talks — att 
Oliv. Like one of the laſt; and as paſſionately as © 


an old courtier, who has out-liv'd his flice. coul 
Nov. Yes, madam; but pray ler me give you her E 
character. Then ſhe never counts her age by the years, C 
but. | ner 
Oliv. By the maſques ſhe has liv'd to ſee. =] 


Nov. Nay then, madam, I ſee you think a little Wi 
harmleſs railing too great a pleaſure for any but your bu 
ſelf; and therefore I've done. pri 

Oliv, Nay, faith, you ſhall tell me who you had W. 
there at dinner, 

Nov, If you wou'd hear me, madam. | 

Oliv, Moſt patiently : ſpeak, fir. c] 

New, Then, we had her daughter 

Oliv. Ay, her daughter; the very diſgrace to good 
clothes, which ſhe always wears bur to heighten her | 
deformity, not mend it: for ſhe is ſtill moſt ſplendid- |) 
ly, gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daub- 
ing in a rich frame, 

Nov. So! but have you done with her, madam ? and 
can you ſparc her to me a little now ? 

Oliv. Ay, ay, fir. 

Nov, Then, ſhe 1s like 

Oliv. She is, you'd fay, like a city bride, the grea- © 
ter fortune, but nor the greater beauty, for her dreſs, 

Nov. Well: yet have you done, madam ? then ſhe---= 27 

Oliv. Then the beſtows as unfortunately on her face 
all the graccs in falhion, as the languiſhing eye, the 

g hanging 
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* "Ti; kg@ging or pouting lip: but as the fool is never more 
ou'd provoking than when he aims at wit, the ill favour'd 
Win. our {cx are never more nauſeous than when they 
u'd be beautics, adding to. their natural deformity 

cher. tht artificial uglineſs ot affectation. 
ated ; FEliz. So, couſin, I find one may have a collection 


all one's acquaintances pictures as well at your houſe, 
at Mr. Lely's: only the difference is, there we find 
: gn much handſomer than they are, and like; here 
ivia, much uglier, and like: and you are the firſt of the 
look os of picturc drawing I ever knew Without 


flactcry. 

as Oliv. I draw after the life; do no body wrong, 
couſin. 

her Eliz, No, you hate flattery and detraction. 

ars, Oliv, But Mr. Novel, who had you beſides at din- 


ner? 
> Nov, Nay, the devil take me if I tell you, unleſs you 
tle will allow me the privilege of railing in my turn: 
ur but, now I think on't, the women ought to be your 
province, as the men are mine; and you mult know 
id we bad him whom — — 
Oliv. Him, whom — 
Nov. What, invading me already? and giving the 
character before you know the man ? | 
Eliz. No, that is not fair, tho it be uſual, 


{ Cliv. I beg your pardon, Mr. Novel, pray go on. 
Nov. Then, I ſay, we had that familiar coxcomb, 
who is at home whereſoc'er he comes. 


Oliv. Ay, that fool 
Nov. Nay then, madam, your ſervant: I'm gone. 
| Taking the fool] out of one's mouth, is worle than tak- 
ing the bread out of one's mouth, 

Oliv, I've done; your pardon, Mr, Novel: pray 
proceed. | 

Nov. I fay, the rogue, that he may be the only 
wit in company, will let no body ciſe talk, and | 
Oliv. Ay, thoſe tops who love to talk all themſelvcs, 
are of all things my averſion. 

Nov. Then you'll let me ſpeak, madam, ſure, The 
52 rogue, 
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rogue, I fay, will force his jeſt upon you: and I hate uu 
a jeit that's forc d upon a man, as much as a glaſs. ur 
Elix. Why, I hope, fir, he does not expect a man 5 

of your temperance in jeſting ſhou'd do him reaſon! a 


Nov. What! interruption from this fide too? I mut or 
then No 
( Offers to riſe. Olivia holds him. | _ 
Oliv. No, ſir, you muſt know, coulin, that top F 3 
he means, tho he talks only to be commended, will P 
nor give you leave to do't. | M ( 
Nov, But, madam — J. 7 
Oliv, He a wit! hang him ; he's only an adopter E 
of ſtraggling jeſts and fatherleſs lampoons: by the] itt 
credit of which he eats at good tables, and ſo, like the nd 
barren beggar-woman, lives by borrow'd children. 18 tl 
Nov. Madam | ava 
Oliv. And never was author of any thing but his b' 
news: but that is ſtill all his own. rot 
Nov. Madam, pray an 
Oliv, An eternal babbler; and makes no more uſe Þ 80 


of his cars, than a man that fits at a play by his mil- 
treſs, or in fop· corner. He's in fine, a baſe detracting 
fellow, and is my averſion. But who elle, prithec 
Mr. Novel, was there with you? nay, you ſhan't ſtir, 

Nev. I beg your pardon, madam; I cannot ſtay in 
any place where I'm not allow'd a little chriſtian li- 
berty of railing. ; 

Oliv. Nay, prithee Mr, Novel, ſtay; and tho you 
ſhou'd rail at me, I wou'd hear you with patience ; 
prithee, who elſe was there with you? 

Nov. Your ſervant, madam. 

Oliv. Nay, prithee tell us, Mr, Novel, prithee do. 

Nov. We had no body elle. 

Civ. Nay, faith, I know you had. Come, my lord 
Plauſivle was there ioo; who is, couſin, a ——— 

Alix. You necd not tell me what he is, couſin ; for 
J know him to be a civil, good-natur'd, harmleſs gen- 
tleman, that ſpeaks well of all the world, and is always 
in good humour; and 


Oliv. Hold, couſin, hold: I hate detraction: bac 
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lag, Þnuſttell you, couſin, his civility is cowardice,his good- 
: wa ture want of wit; and has neither courage or ſenſe to 
aſon? Til. And for his being always in humour, 'tis becauſe 
mul Pe is never diſſatisfied with himſelf. In fine, he is my a- 


gerſion; and I never admit his viſits beyond my hall. 
Nov. No, he viſit you! damn him, cringing grinning 


* xogue : if I ſhou'd ſee him coming up to you, 1 wou'd 

will make bold to kick him down again. Ha! 
| Enter my Lord Plauſible. 
My dear lord, your moſt humble ſervant, 

Drer þ- ( Riſes and ſalutes Plauſible, and kiſſes him. 
the! Eliz, So, l find kiſſing and railing ſucceed each other 
the! with the angry men, as well as with the angry women; 

and their quarrels are like love quarrels, ſince abſence 

is the only cauſe of them; for as ſoon as the man appears 
his! again, they are over. (Aſide. 


L Plauſ. Your moſt faichful humble ſervant, gene- 
rous Mr. Novel : and, madam, I am your cternal flave, 
if and kiſs your fair hands; which I had done ſooner, ac- 
1. | cording to your commands, but—-— 

Oliv. No excuſes, my lord. 


S Eliz. What, you ſent for him then, couſin ? 
„ ( Apart, 
0 Nov. Ha! invited! (Aſide. 


Oliv. I know you muſt divide your ſelf; for your 
good company is too general a good to be ingroſs'd by 
any particular friend. | 

I Plauſ. O lord, madam, my company! your moſt 

* obliged, faithful, humble ſervant: bur I cou'd have 
brought you good company indeed ; for I parted at your 
door with two of the worthieſt braveſt men 

Oliv. Who were they, my lord? 

Nov. Who do you call the worthieſt braveſt men, 

ray? 

4 Z Plauſ. O, the wiſeſt braveſt gentlemen! men of 
ſuch honour and vertue ! of ſuch good qualities! ah 

Eliz. This is a coxcomb that ſpeaks ill of all people a 
different way, and libels every body with dull praiſe, and 
commonly in the wrong place; ſo makes his panegy- 


zicks abuſive lampoons. ( Aſide, 
Oliv. 
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Oliv. But pray let me know who they were? oliv 
L Plauſ. Ah! ſuch patterns of heroick vertue / ſuch-M L. 
Nov, Well; but who the devil were they? $ melt 
L Plauſ. The honour of our nation the glory of on No1 
age! ah, I cou'd dwell a twelvemonth on their praiſe; y Bet 
which indeed 1 might ſpare by telling their names: fir Oli 


John Current, and fir Richard Court-Title. in Fr. 
Nov. Conrt-Tiile ! ha, ha. "ad 
Oliv. And fir John Current! Why will you keep Iced, 

ſuch a wreich company, my lord? El. 


L Plauſ. O, madam, lerioutly you are a lite too ſe. lord. 
vere; for he is a man of unqueſtion'd reputation in cvery I 
thing. um 

Giiv, Yes, becauſe he endeavours only with the wo- ure 
men to pals for a man of courage, and with the bullics 8 © 
fora wit; with the wits tor a wan of buſineſs, and with detr 


the men of buſineſs for a tavourite at court; and at court 7 
tor city-ſecuri:y, 11 
Nov. And for fir Richard, he | 


L Plauſ. He loves your choice pick'd company; per- 
fons that 
Oliv. He loves a lord indeed; but 
Nov. Pray, dear madam, jet me have but a bold ſtroke gl 
or two at his picture: he loves a lord, as you ſay, tho. 
Oliv. Tho he borrow'd his money, and ne'er paid he 
him again. | 
Nov. And wou'd beſpeak a place three days before at ar 
the back-end ofa lord's coach to Hyde park, | 
L Plauſ. Nay, i' faith, Yfaith, you are both roo ſevere, 
Oliv. Then, to ſhew yet more his paſſion for qualicy, | 
he makes love to that fulſome coacn-load of honour, my F 
lady Goedly; for he's always at her lodging, N 
L Plauf. Becauſe it is the conventicle-gallant, the 
meeting houſe of all the fair ladies, and glorious ſuper-— 
fine beautics of the town. 
Nov. Very ane ladies there's fir | 
Oliv. Her honour, as fat as an hoſteſs, | 5 
L. Plauſ. She is ſomething plump indeed, a goodly, | 
comely, graceful perſon, _ 
Nov, Then there's my lady Frances, what d'ye call 
her ? ugly | Oliv. 


nn. 
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oliv. As a citizen's law fully begotten daughter. 


"% 


Ach I. Plauſ. She has wit in abundance; and the hand- 


meſt heel, elbow, and tip of an car, you ever law. 
four Nov. Heel and elbow ha! ha! and there's my la- 
ule ;2y y Betty, you know — 
: lr Oliv. As fluttiſh and Natternly as an Iriſu woman bred 
in France. 
I Plauſ. Ah! all ſhe has hangs with a looſc air, in- 
deep geed, and becoming negligence, 
0 4 Eliz. You ſec all faults with lovers eyes, I find, my 
-- ord. 
ery # L Plauſ. Ah, madam, your moſt obliged, faithful, 
humble ſervant to command! but you can ſay nothing 
cſure againſt the ſuperhne miſtreſs 
lics Oliv. I know who you mean, She is as cenſorious and 
ich getracting a jade, as a ſuperannuated ſinner. 
ut LI plauſ. She has a ſmart way of railery, 'tis confeſs'd. 
Nov. And then for Mrs. Grideline. 
Ii. Plauſ. She, I'm ſure, is 
- * Oliv, One that never ſpoke ill of any body, 'tis con- 
fels'd : for ſhe is as ſilent in converſation as a country lo- 
ver, and no better company than a clock, or a weather- 
*olaſs; for if ſhe ſounds, "tis but once an hour, to put you 
| in mind of the time ot day, or to tell you 'twill be cold or 
«d hot, rain or ſnow, | 
I Plauſ, Ah, poor creature! ſhe's extreamly good 
and modeſt. 
Nov. And for Mrs. Bridlechin, (he's 
Oliv. As proud as a churchman's wife. 


V Os 


* 
— 


3 


* 
* 


and will nor make her ſelf cheap, 'tis true. 
Nov. Then Mrs, Hoyden, that calls all people by their 
ſirnames, and is 


c 


by Oliv. As familiar a duck —— 
Nov. As an actreſs in the tyring- room. There I was 
15 once before- hand with you, madam. 

I. Plauſ. Mrs, Hoyden! a poor, affable, good-na- 
tur'd ſou), But the divine Mrs. Trifle comes thither too: 


ſure her beauty, virtue, and conduct, you can ſay nothing 
to. : 


Oliv. 


L. Plauſ. She's a woman of great ſpitit and honour, 
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Oliv. No! Elix. 
Nov. No! pray let me ſpeak, madam. 6. 
Oliv. Firſt, can any one be call'd beautiful that ſquinM Oliv 
T. Plauſ. Her eyes languilh a little, I own, on or 
Nov. Languiſh / ha, ha! hat 
Oliv. Languiſh! then, for her conduct, ſhe was ſec ꝶunucl 

at the Country Wife after the firſt day. There's for 30 Eli 

my lord: r ala 

TL. Planſ. But, madam, ſhe was not ſeen to ule her i ol; 
all the play long, turn aſide her head, or by a conſcioſ Eli 
bluſh diſcover more guilt than modeſty, Oli 

Oliv. Very fine! then you think a woman mode} you 
that ſees the hideous Country Wife without blulhing, of they 
publiſhing her deteſtation of it? d'ye hear him, coulinfiypon 

Eliz, Yes; and am, I muſt confeſs, ſomething of hifges, 
opinion; and think that as an over-conſcious fool at #3 El 
play, by endeavouring to ſhew the author's want of wif gour 
expoſes his own to more cenſure 3 ſo may a lady call he Joi 

own modeſty in queſtion, by publickly cavilling wih 9 

the poets, forall thoſe grimaces of honour and artificif Aake 

al modeſty diſparage a woman's real vertue, as much a ihe 
the uſe of white and red does the natural complexion} } 
and you muſt uſe very, very little, if you wou'd have iI < 
thought your own, | | 
Oliv. Then you wou'd have a woman of honour withF * 
paſſive looks, ears, and tongue, undergo all the hide. be- 
ous obſcenity ſhe hears at naſty plays. ref 
Elix. Truly, I think a woman betrays her want of no 
modeſty, by ſhewing it publickly in a play-houſe, asÞ my 

much as a man does his want of courage by a quarrel Þ {e 

there; for the truly modeſt and ſtour ſay leaſt, and are 

leaſt exceptious, eſpecially in publick. m 
Oliv. O hideous! couſin: this cannot be your opini- 

on. But you are one of thoſe who have the confidence 

to pardon the filthy play. | 
Eliz, Why, what is there of ill in't ſay you? 8 
Oliv. O fic, fie! wou'd you put me to the bluſh anew? Þ 

call all the blood into my face again? but to ſatisfie you Þ 

then; firſt, the elandeſtine obſcenity in the very name 

of Horner. | | 
Elix. 
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a Flix. Truly, tis ſo hidden, I cannot find it out I con- 


. 
uin lv. O horrid ! does it not give you the rank concep- 
gon or image of a goat, or town-bull, or a ſatyr? nay, 
Phat is yet a filth ier image than all the reſt, that of an 
ſer gunuch? | 
r yo Eliz, What then? I can think of a goat, or town-bull, 
| a ſatyr, without any hurt. 
4 fa Oliv. I; but, one cannot ſtop there. 
co, Eliz. I can, couſin, 
{2 oliv. O no; for when you have thoſe filthy creatures 
ode your head once, the next thing you think, is what 
„e theydo as their defiling of honeſt mens beds and rapes 
din; pon ſleeping and waking country virgins under hed - 
f hi zes, and on haycocks : nay, further 
ar? Eliz, Nay, no farther, couſin: we have enough of 
WE your comment on the play, Which will make me more 
lie} Abam'd than the play it ſelt. 
vit Oliv. O! believe me, "tis a filthy play; and you may 
uke my word for a filthy play, as ſoon as another's: but 
haf the filthieſt thing in that play, or any other play, is 
on Eliz, Pray keep it to your ſelf, if it be ſo. 
en Oliv, No, faith, you ſhall know it; I'm refolv'd to 
make you out of love with the play: I ſay, the leudeſt 
ich fuchieſt thing is his China; nay, I will never forgive the 
de-P beaſtly author his China: he has quite taken away the 
reputation of poor China it ſelf, and (ully'd the moſt in- 
of Þ *nocent and pretty furniture of a lady's chamber; inſo- 
4s much that I was fain to break all my defi d veſſels. You 
el feel have none left; nor you, I hope, 


re Eliz. You'll pardon me, I cannot think the worſe of 
my China for that of the play-houlc, | 
„Oliv. Why, you will not keep any now ſure! tis now 


as unſit an ornament for a lady's chamber, as the pictures 
that come from Jraly, and other hot countries; as ap- 
pears by their nudities, which I always cover, or ſcratch 
out, whereſoc'er I find' em. But China! our upon't, 
filthy China ! naſty, debauch'd China / 
” Eliz, All chis will not put me out of conceit with Chi- 
4, nor the play, which is acted to day, or another "i 
. me 
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the ſame beaſtly author's, as you call him, which 1 
ſce. dal 

Oliv. You will not ſure! nay, you ſha' not vent a tin 
your reputation by going, and mine by leaving me a, 2 
with wo men here: nay you'll diſoblige me for «| ] 
f— (Pulls her ſhe 

Elix. I ſtay your fervant. (Exit Eli ple 


bur, my lord, though you juſtify of - 
* nol 
I ( 


Oliv. Well 
ry body, you cannot in carneſt uphold ſo beaſtly a y 
ter, whoſe ink is fo ſmutty, as one may ſay. 

L. Plauſ. Faith, I dare ſwear the poor man, did g 
think to diſoblige the ladies, by any amorous, ſoft, pig 
onate, luſcious lay ing in his play, * 

Oliv. Foy, my |. "rd 3 but what think you, Mr, No: 
of the play? tho I know you are a friend to all that 
new. | 

Nov. Faith, madam, I muſt confel(s, the new pla 
wou'd not be the worle for my advice, but I cou'd nc 
get the filly rogucs, the pocts, to mind what I ſay; 
05 tell you what counſel I gave the ſurly tool you ſpa 
6 7 

Oliv. What was't? * 

Nov. Faith, to put his play into rhime; for rhin 
you know, often makes myſtical nonſenſe pats with cl 
ticks for wit, and a double meaning ſaying with the 
dics, for ſoft, tender, and moving paſſion. But now? 
talk of paſſion, I ſaw your old lover this morning 
captain — (Whiſpui 

Enter captain Manly, Freeman and Fidelia landing 

behind, 

Oliv, Whom ? — nay, you need not whiſper, | im 

Man, We are luckily got hither unobſerv'd : 15 by 
How ina cloſe converſation with theſe ſupple raſcal 
the out-caits of ſempſtreſſes (hops! £ 

Free. Faith, pardon her, captain, that ſince the coul 
no longer be entertained with your manly bluntneſs, ani * 
honeſt love. the takes up with the pert chat, and comp 1 
mon place flattery of theſe fluitering parrors of the 
town, apes and eccho's of men only. 


; 'N 
> 


Aſa, 


_ — 
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Alan. Do not you, fir, play the eccho too, mock me, 
dally with my own words, and ſhew your felt as imper- 

ug cinent as they are, | 

= Free. Nay, captain 

Fid. Nay, lieutenant, do not excuſe her, methinks 

| ſhe looks very kindly upon 'em both, and ſeems to be 


Elg& pleas'd with what that fool there ſays to her. 
va Man. Youlye, fir, and hold your peace, that I may 
u not be provok'd to give you a worſe reply. 
> oOlw. Manly return'd, d'ye ſay and is he ſafe? 
d Nov. My lord ſaw him too. Hark you, my lord. 
pa (Whiſpers to Plauſible. 


Alan. She yet ſeems concern'd for my ſafety, and per- 
& haps they are admitted now here bur for their news of 
me; for intelligence indeed is the common paſſport of 
” nauſeous fools, when they go their round of good tables 
and houſes. f (Aſide. 
= Oliv. I heard of his fighting only, without particulars, 
and confeſs I always lov'd his brutal courage, becauſe ir 
made me hope it might rid me of his more brutal love. 

Man. What's that? (Apart, 


oliv. But is he at laſt return'd, d'ye ſay, unhurt? 
hin Nov. Ay, faith, without doing his buſineſs, for the 
hci rogue has been theſe two years pretending to a wooden 


leg, which he wou'd take from fortune, as kind ly as the 
ſtaff of a marſhai of France, and rather read his name in 
— A Gazet 
hh, Oliv. Than in the entail of a good eſtate, 
ing Man, So! [Aſide. 

Nov. Ihave an ambition, I muſt confeſs, of loſing 
er, my heart before ſuch a fair enemy as your ſelf, madam, 
but that filly rogues ſhou'd be ambitious of loſing theix 
call arms, and 

©: Oliv, Looking like a pair of compaſſes. 

ou Nov. But he has no uſe of his arms, but to ſet em on 
and kimbow, for he never pulls of his hat, at leaſt not to me, 
l'm ſure; for you muſt know, madam, he has a fanai- 


** cal hatred to good company: he can't abide me. 


7 D T. Plas}. 
Alan | 
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Z. Plauſ. O, be not ſo ſevere to him, as to ſay he 


hates good company: for aſſure you, he has a great re- 2 a1 


ſpect, eſteem and kindneſs for me. 
Man, That kind, civil rogue has ſpoken yet ten thou- 


ſand times worſe of me, than rother. 

Nov, Well, if he be return'd, Mr. Novel, then ſhall 7 
I be peſter'd again with his boiſterous ſea-love; have 
my alcove ſmell like a cabin, my chamber pertum'd wit 


© = % 
* - 
* 


4 


his tarpaulin brandenburgh; and hear vollies of brand 0 
ſighs, enough to make a fog in one's room, Foh, I hate are 
a lover that imells like Thames: ſtreet. | * uſe 
Man, I can bear no longer, and need hear no more. by 
[ Aſede. | © 

But fince you have theſe two pulvillio boxes, theſe eſſence | 
bottles, this pair ot musk · cats here, I hope I may ven-» yo 
ture to come yet nearer you, 50 
Oliv. Over- heard us then | Cr 
Nov. I hope he heard me not. (Aſide. 1 
T. Plauſ. Moſt noble and heroick captain, your moſt _ 
oblig'd, faithful, humble ſervant. PZ thi 
Nov, Dear tar, thy humble ſervant. na 
Man. Away — madam his 
Oliv. Nay, I think I have fitted you for liſtning. wa 
(Thruſts Novel and Plauſible on each ſide. 50 

Man. Vou have fitted me, for believing you could not 
be fickle, tho you were young; cow'd not diſſemble love no 
tho 'twas your intereſt ; nor be vain, tho you were hand- his 
ſome; nor break your promiſe, tho to a parting lover; Jud 
nor abuſe your beſt friend, tho you had wit: but I take F* 
not your contempt of me worſe than your eſteem, or ct» 
vility for theſe things here, tho you know em. hai 


Nov. Things! 
T. Plauſ. Let the captain rally a little. ; 
Man. Yes, things; canſt thou be angry thou thing? 


(Coming up to Novel, 5 


Nov. No, ſinee my lord ſays you ſpeak in raillery; for 
tho your ſea · raillery be ſomething rough, yer I confeſs, 
we uſe one another too as bad every day at Lockers, and 
never quarrel for the matter. 


L. Plauſ. 
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T. Plauſ. Nay, noble captain, be not angry with him: 
2 a word with you I beſeech you 


& 


F 


(Whiſpers to Manly, 
> Oliv, Well, we women, like the reſt of the cheats of 
the world, when our cullies or creditors have found us 
out, and will, or can truſt no longer, pay debts, and ſa- 
© tisfy obligations, with a quarrel], the kindeſt preſent a 
man can make to his miltreſs, when he can make no 
more preſents: for oftcntimes in love, as at cards, we 
* | © are forc'd to play foul, only to give over the game; and 

ue our lovers like the cards, when we can get no more 


by 'em, throw em up ina pet, upon the firſt diſpute. 


' 

* * 1 
wy 
=, 


By (Aſide. 
& | Man, My lord, all that you have made me know by 
your whiſpering, which I knew not before, is, that 

you have a ſtinking breath, there's a ſecret for your ſe- 
; Ii. Plauſ. Plhaw! plhaw / 


Man. But, madam, tell me, pray, what was't about 
this ſpark could take you? was it the merit of his fafhio- 
nable impudence, the briskneſs of his noiſe, the wit of 
his laugh, his judgment, or fancy in his garniture? or 
1 was it a well · trim'd glove, or the ſcent of it that charm'd 
ku? | 

dt Nov. Very well, fir, *gad theſe ſea-captains make 
nothing of dreſſing: but let me tell you, fir, a man by 
his dreſs, as much as by any thing, ſhews his wit and 
judgment; nay, and his courage too. - 

Free. How his courage Mr. Novel? 

Nov. Why, for example by red breeches, tuck'd up 
hair or peruke, a greaſy broad belt, and now-a-days a 
ſhort ſword. 

„Aan. Thy eourage will appear more by thy belt, than 
l by ſword, I dare ſwear. Then, madam, for this gen- 
dee piece of courteſy, this man of tame honour, what 
F tou'd you find in him? was it his languiſhing affected 
„tone? his mannerly look? his ſecond-hand flattery 2 


the refuſe of the play-houſe tyring rooms? or his ſlaviſh 
-dbſcquiouſneſs in watching at the door of your box at 
„be play-houſe, for your hand to your chair? or his jan 
LIC } D 2 | My 15. 
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$4 
ty way of playing with your fan? or was it the gun*pow- F 
der ſpot on his hand, or the jewel in his car, that pur- 
chas'd your heart ? | FA 
Oliv. Good jealous captain, no more of your 
L. Plauſ. No, let him go on, madam, for perhaps he 
may make you laugh: and I wou'd contribute to your 
plcaſure any way. 4 
Man. Gentle rogue! | | 
Oliv. No, noble captain, you cannot ſure think any q 
thing cou'd take me more than that heroick title of 
yours, captain; for you know we women love honour | ? 


inordinately. | : 1 
Nov. Ha, ha, faith ſhe is with thee, bully, for thy | 
raillery. | \ 
| Man, Faith ſo ſhall I be with you, no bully, for your} ** 
grinning. (Aſide to Novel. 2 


Oliv, Then that noble lion- like mien of yours, that 
ſoldier-like weather-beaten complexion, and that manly 
roughneſs of your voice; how can they otherwiſe than 
charm us women, who hate effeminacy ! | 
Nov. Ha, ha, faith I can't hold from laughing. 3 
Man. Nor ſhall I from kicking anon. (Aſide to Nov, 9 
Oliv. And then, that captain- like careleſneſs in yourp 6 

dreſs, but eſpecially your ſcarf ; *rwas juſt ſuch ano e 
ther, only a little higher ty'd, made me in love with 
my taylor as he paſt by my window the laſt trayning “ 
day; for we women adore a martial man, and you 
have nothing wanting to make you more one, ot} 
more agreeable, but a wooden leg. 0 

C. Plauſ. Nay, i'faich, there your ladyſhip was ] Vr 
wag, and it was fine, juſt, and well rally'd. 4 

Nov, Ay, ay, madam, with you ladies too, maly - 
tial men muſt needs be very killing. 2 

Man. Peace, you, Bartholomew fair buffoons ; and * 
be not you vain that theſe laugh on your fide, top 
they will laugh at their own dull jeſts 3 but no mort Nl 8 
of em, for I will only ſuffer now this lady to be uf 


witty and merry. yan 
thre 


* ä 


Oliv. You wou'd not have your panegyrick inter 


rupted. I go on then to your humour, Is ther 
| | _ 


5 
5 


— 
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> any thing more agreeable than the pretty ſullenneſs 
ol that ? than the greatneſs of your courage, which 
moſt of all appears in your ſpirit ot contradiction ? for 
you dare give all mankind the lye; and your opinion is 
your only miſtreſs, for you renounce that too, when 
it becomes another man's. 
Noa v. Ha, ha! I cannot hold, I muſt laugh at thee, 
tar, faith! 
7 Ti. Plauſ. And i' faith, dear captain, beg your par- 
% don, and leave to laugh at you too, tho' I proteſt I mean 
you no hurt; but, when a lady rallies, a ſtandard- by 


"| muſt be complaiſant, and do her reaſon in laughing : 
ba, ha. 
Wh Man, Why, you impudent, pitiful wretches, you pre- 
1 ſume ſure upon your effeminacy to urge me; for you 
e.  arcio all things ſo like women, that you may thinł it in 
* na me a kind of cowardice to beat you, 
ny Oliv. No hectoring, good captain. 
Aan Man. Or, perhaps, you think this lady's preſence ſe- 
cures you; but have a care, ſhe has talk'd her ſelf out of 
all the reſpect I had for her; and by uſing me ill before 
or Yu. has given me a privilege of uſing you ſo before her; 
ark bur if you wou'd preſerve your reſpect to her, and not 
5 be beaten before her, go, be gone immediately. 
vi! Nov. Be gone! what? 8 
ing L. Plauſ. Nay, worthy, noble, generous captain. 
>| Man, Be gone, I ſay. 
Fl Nov. Be gone again! to us be gone 
= ; No chattering babboons, inſtantly be gone, 
Or 
= (Manly puts em out of the room: Novel firuts, 
mart Plauſible cringes. | 
Nov. Well, madam, we'll go make the cards ready 
ani} in your bed-chamber : ſure you will nor ſtay long with 
qr him. (Exit Plauſ. Nov. 
mon, Oliv. Turn hither your rage, good captain ſwagger- 
> bi huff, and be ſaucy with your miſtreſs, like a true cap- 


tain; but be civil to your rivals and betters, and do not 
nter threaten any thing but me here; no, not ſo much as my 


there 


an wind 
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windows; nor do not thin your ſelf in the lodgings of 
one of your ſuburb-miſtrefſes bey ond the tower, 

Man. Do not give me cauſe to think ſo, for thoſe leſs 
inſamous women part with their lovers, juſt as you did 
from me, with untorc'd vows of conſtancy, and floods 
of willing tears; but the ſame winds bear away their lo- 
vers and their vows: and for their grief, if the c redu- 

lous unexpected fools return, they find new comforters, 
freſh cullics, ſuch as I found here. The mercenary love 
of thoſe women too ſuffers ſhipwrack with their gal- 
lant's fortunes; now you have heard Chance has us'd me 
ſcurvily, therefore you do too. Well, perſevere in your 
iugratitude, falſhood and diſdain; have conſtancy in 
ſomething, and I promiſe you to be as juſt to your real 
ſcorn, as I wes to your feiga'd love: and hencefor ward 
will deſpiſe, contemn, hate, loath, and deteſt you, 
moſt faithfully. 

Euter Lettice. 

Oliv. Get the hombre: cards ready in the next room, 

Tettice and 


Whiſpers to Lettice. 

Free. Bravely reſolv'd, captain, 

. Fid, And you'll be ſure to keep your word, I hope, 
ir. 

Man. 1 hope ſo too. 

Fid, Do you but hope it, fir? if you are not as good 
as your word, *twill be the firſt time you ever bragg'd, 
ſure, | 

Man. She has reſtor'd my reaſon with my heart. 

Free. But now you talk of reſtoring, captain, there 
are other things which, next to one's heart, one wou'd 
nat part with; I mean your jewels and money, which it 
ſeems ſhe has, fir ? 

Man. Whar's that ro you, fir ? | 

Free. Pardon me, whatſoever is yours I have a ſhare 
in't, I'm ſure, which I will not loſe for asking, tho' you 
may be too generous, or too angry now to do't your ſelf. 

Fid. Nay, then I'll make bold to make my claim too. 


(Both going towards Olivia. 


Man. 


— 2 oc re — 
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Man. Hold, you impertinent, officious fops 


72 how have I been deceiv d! (Aſide. 


$ * 

r 

F \ 
* 


— 2 ů·³· 5 


Free. Madam, there are certain appurtenances to a 
lover's heart, calPd jewels, which always go along with 


| It 


Fid. And which, with lovers, have no value in them- 


| ſelves, but from the heart they come with; our cap- 
tain's, madam, it ſeems you ſcorn to keep, and much 


more will thoſe worthleſs things without it, I am con- 


ident. 


Oliv. A gentleman ſo well made as you are, may be 
confident — us caly women cou'd not deny you a- 
ny thing you ask, if *twere for your ſelf; but, ſince tis 


for another, I beg your leave to give him my anſwer, 


(An agreeable young fellow this and wou'd not 
be my averſion) [ Aſide.] Captain, your young friend 
here has a very perſuading face, I confeſs 3 yet you 
might have ask'd me your ſelf for thoſe trifles you left 
with me, which (hark you a little, for I dare truſt you 
with the ſecret; you are a man of ſo much honour l'm 
ſure (1 ſay then, not expecting your return, or hoping 


crver to ſce you again, I have deliver'd your jewels to — 


(Aſide to Manly 
Man. Whom ? 
Oliv. My husband. 
Man. Your husband! a 


Oliv. Ay, my husband; for ſince you cou'd leave me, 


I am lately and privately married to onc, who is a man 
of ſo much honour and experience in the world, that J 
dare not ask him for your jewels again to reſtore em to 


youj leſt he ſhould conlcude you never wou'd have par- 


ted with 'em to me, on any other ſcore, but the ex- 
change of my honour : which rather than you'd let me 


loſe, you'd loſe I'm ſure your ſelf, thoſe rifles of yours. 


Man. Triumphant impudence! but married too! 
Oliv. O, ſpeak not ſo loud, my ſervants know it not: 


I am married; there's no refiſting one's deſtiny, or 
love, you know. | | 


Man, Why, did you love him too? 


Oliv, 


* 
Po 4.» 
** —— 


[ 
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oliv. Moſt paſſionately ; nay, love him now, tho 
I have married him, and he me: which mutual love, 13 


hope you are too good, too generousa man to diſturb, 1 gin 
by any future claim, or viſits to me, *Tis true, he is now I 


abſent in the country, but returns ſbortly ; therefore! 
beg of you, for your own eaſe and quiet, and my ho- 


nour, you will never ſee me more. 
Man. I wiſh I had never ſeen you. 


Oliv. But if you ſhould ever have any thing to ſay to | 
me hereafter, let that ybung gentleman there be your | 


meſſenger. 


Man. You wou'd be kinder to him: I find he ſhou'd F 


be welcome. 
Oliv. Alas, his youth wou'd keep my husband from 


ſuſpicions, and his viſits from ſcandal; for we women | 


may have pity for ſuch as he, but no love: and already 
think you do not well to ſpirit him away to the ſea ; and 


the ſea is already but too rich with the ſpoils of the ſhore, Þ 


Man. True perfect woman! If I could ſay any 
thing more injurious to her now, I wou'd; for I cou'd 
out-rail a bilk'd whore, or a kick'd coward ; but, now 
I think on't, that were rather ro diſcover my love than 
hatred 3 and TI muſt not talk, for ſomething I muſt do, 

(Aſide. 

Oliv. I think I have given him enough of me now, 

never to be troubled with him again (Aſide. 
Enter Lettice. 
Well, Tettice, are the cards and all ready within ? J 


come then. Captain, I beg your pardon: you will not 


make one at ombre ? 
Man. No, madam, but I'll wiſh you a little good 
luck before you go, 
Oliv, No, it you wou'd have me thrive, curſe me; 
for that you'll do heartily, I ſuppoſe. | 
Man, Then if you will have it ſo, may all the curſes 
light upon you, women ought to fear, and you deſerve; 
firſt, may the curſe of loving play attend your ſordid 
covetouſneſs, and fortune cheat you, by truſting to her, 
as you have cheated me; the curſe of pride, ora good 
reputation, fall on your luſt ; the curſe of affectation on 
your 
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r beauty 3 the curſe of your husband's company on 


FY : 
e, I your pleaſures; and the curſe of your gallant's diſap- 
rb, ointments in his abſence ; and the curſe of ſcorn, jea- 


ow ly or deſpair on your love; and then the curſe of lo- 


re | Ing on. 
ho- Oliv. And to require all your curſes, I will only return 


you your laſt; may the curſe of loving me {till fall upon 
your proud hard heart, that cou'd be ſo cruel to me in 
"theſe horrid curſes : but heav'n forgive you. (Ex. Oliv. 
dur Man. Hell and the devil reward thee. 
Free. Well, you ſee now, miſtreſſes, like friends, are 
u'd Floſt by letting em handle your money; and moſt Wo- 
men are ſuch kind of witches, who can have no power 
m over a man, unleſs you give em money; but when once 
en Þ they have got any from you, they never leave you till 
dy they have all. Therefore I never dare give a woman a 
nd Ffarthing, 
re. Man, Well, there is yet this comfort by loſing one's 
ny money with one's miſtreſs, a man is out of danger of 
d getting another; of being made prize again by love, 
w | who, like a pirate, takes you by ſpreading falſe colours: 
in but when once you have run your ſhip aground, the 
o. treacherous picaroon loofs; ſo by your ruin you ſave 
e. your ſelf from ſlavery at laſt. 
y Enter Boy. 
e, Boy. Mrs. Lettice, here's madam Blackacre come to 
Wait upon her honour, 


I © Man. D'ye here that? let us be gone before ſhe 


t © comes : for hence forward I'll avoid the whole dam- 
ned (ex for ever, and woman as a ſinking ſhip. 

19 | Exit Man, andFid. 
Free, And I'll tay, to revenge on her your quarrel to 
the ſex : for out of love to her jointure, and hatred to 
+ buſineſs, I wou'd marry her, to make an end of her thou- 
; © fand ſuits, and my thouſand engagements, to the com- 
fort of two unfortunate ſorts of people, my plaintifts and 
her defendants, my creditors and her adverſaries, 


| 
| 
N 
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Enter widow Blackacre, led in by major Oldfox, and ſe 
ry Blackacte following laden with green bags, 

Wid. is an errant ſea ruffian; but I am glad I mi 
with him ar laſt, ro ſerve him again, major, for the lu 
ſervice was not good in law. Boy, duck, Jerry, wm 
is my paper of Memorandums? give me, child: 
Where is my couſin Olivia now, my kind relation? 

Free. Here is one that wou'd be your kind relation 
madam. 

Wid. What mean you, fir? 

Free, Why, taith, (to be ſhort) to marry you, widon | 

Wid. Is not this the wild rude perſon we ſaw at ca 
tain Maxly's? 

Jerr. Ay, forſooth, an't pleaſe, 

Wil, What wou'd you? what are you? marry tie! 

Free. Ay, faith 3 for I am a younger brother, ang 
you area Widow, 

Mid. You arc an impertinent perſon; and go abou 
your bulineis, 

Free, I have none, but to marry thee, widow, 

id. But I have other buſineſs, I'd have you to knower ? 

Free: But you have no buſineſs a nights, widow , au Fr. 
I'll make you pleaſanter buſinels than any you have: forſoun 
2 nights, I aflure you, I am a man of great buſineſs; for Wi 


3 
all 
ene 
Pia. 
fit- 
Free. 
Old. 
ims 
Free, 
Old. 


£101 


the buſineſs — appc 
wid, Go, Pm ſure you re an idle fellow. F1 
Free. Try me but, widow, and employ me as youſpbeca 
find my abilities and induſtry, | the] 


Old. Pray be civil to the lady, Mr.— 
ſon of quality, a perſon that is no perſon 
Free, Yes, but ſhe's a perſon that is a widow : be yoube v 
mannerly to her, becauſe you are to pretend only to be © 
her ſquire, to arm her to her lawyers chambers: but! far 
will be impudent and baudy ; tor ſhe mult love and mar- Id, 
ry me. ol 
Wid. Marry come up, you ſaucy familiar Jack ! you tha 
think, wich us widows, tis no more than up and ride. the 
Gad forgive me, now-a-days, every idle, young, hec- 
toring, roaring compznion, witha pair of turn'd red 
breeches, WW 6.Dr0ng back, thinks to carry away any 
5 Wi 


ſhe is a per- {Wer 
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l [of ow of the beſt degree: but 1'd have you to know, 
all widows are not got, like places at court, by im- 
mahhnence and importunity only, 
e Aid. No, no, ſoft, ſoft, youare a young man and 
heihet fit 
: (Free, For a widow? yes ſure, old man, the fitter, 
Old. Go to, go to; if others had not laid in their 
itionflgms before you 
Free. Not you, I hope. 
Old. Why not [, fir? ſureI am a much more pro- 
doyſportionable match for her than you, fir; I, who am an 
capWdcr brother, of a comfortable fortune, and of equal 
ars with her. 
Mid. How's that, you unmannerly perſon: I'd have 
ou to know, I was born in Ann undec Carol prim”, 
Old. Your pardon, lady, your pardon : be not offen- 
d with your very ſervant but, I ſay, far, you are 
bouſ@bcggarly younger brother, twenty years younger than 
ter, without any land or ſtock, but your great Rock of 
mpudence : therefore wha: pretcnſion can, you have to 
Ober? a 
au Free. You have made it for me: firſt, becauſe I am a 
torhounger brother, | 
for Mid. Why, is that a ſufficient plea to a xelict? how 
Wpears it, fir? by what fooliſh cuſtom 2? 
Free. By cuſtom time out of mind only, Then, fir, 
youf becauſe I have nothing ro keep me after her death, I am 
th likelier to take care of her life. And for my being 
er. {twenty years younger than her, and having a ſufficient 
Rock of impudence, I leave it to her whether they will 
01 be valid exceptions to me in her widow's law or <quity. 
be Old. Well, ſhe bas been ſo long in Chancery, that I'll 
I and to her equity and decree between us. Come, la- 
r. dy, pray ſnap up this young ſnap at firſt, or we ſhall be 
troubled with kim: give him a city-widow's anſwer, 
21 that is, with all the ill breeding imaginable. (Aſide 10 
c. Ne widow,) Come, madam. 
„i. Well then to make an end of this fooliſh wooing, 
r nothing interrupts buſineſs more: firſt, for you, ma- 
N 


| OY — — 


nc! 
an 


warming: pan, with a pox to you? me 
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Old. Youdeclare in my favour then? Fold. 


Free. What, djre& the court: come, young lawye bigt 
thou ſhalt be a counſel for me. ur m 
Jerr. Gad, I ſhall betray your cauſe then, as well as . id. 
older lawyer; never ſtir. ing r 
Wid. Firſt, I ſay, for you, major, my walking hoſpiuſ pree 
of an antient foundation; thou bag of mummy, th#g;dov 
wou' dſt fall aſunder, if 'twere not for cerecloths mc che 
Old. How, lady! 10 
Free. Ha, ha — "than rx 
Jerr. Hey, brave mother! uſe all ſuitors thus, for u pre 
ſake, Ol. 


Mid. Thou wither'd, hobling, diſtorted cripple; nayÞ © wi 
thou art a cripple all over, wou'dſt thou make me th de i 
ſtaff of thy age, the crutch of thy decrepedneſs > me- yer 

Free. Well laid, widow ! faith, thou wou'dſt make iÞ* 7 
man love thee now, without diſſembling. F 

Mid. Thou ſenſleſs, impertinent, quibbling, drivel-F 0 
ling, feeble, paralytick, impotent, fumbling, frigid 1. 7 
compoop. ing 

Jerr. Hey, bravemother, for calling of names, i' fac gol 
Mid. Wow'dit thou make a caudle- maker, a nurſe gt h 
me ? can't you be bed - rid without a bed- fellow? wont 
your ſwan- skin, furs, flar 1cls, and the ſcorch'd trenchet gu 
keep you warm there? wou'd you have me your Scotch 


Old. O heavens/ W 
Free, I told you I ſhou'd be thought the fitter man, Ie 
major. | 
Jerr. Ay, you old fobus, and you wou'd have been 
my guardian, wou'd you, to have taken care of my eſtate, Ni 
that half of t ſhou'd never come to me, by letting long 
leaſes at pepper-corn rents ? 
Wid, If I wow'd have married an old man, cis well 
known I might have married an earl, nay, what's more, a 
judge, and been cover'd the winter-nights with the lamb- 
skins, which I prefer to the ermins of nobles, And doſt 
thou think I wou'd wrong my poor minor there for you ? 
Free. Your minor is a chopping minor, god bleſs him. 
(Strokes Jerry on the 2 
O 
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old. Your minor may be a major of hotſe or foot, for 
Ve I bigneſs; and it ſeems, you will have the cheating of 
Hur minor to your ſelf. 
45 id. Pray, fir, bear witneſs : cheat my minor! I'll 
foil ing my action of the caſe for the ſlander. | 
PIUS Free. Nay, I wou'd bear falſe witneſs for thee now, 
Widow,fince you have done me juſtice, and have thought 
ge the fitter man for you. 
*2 id. Fair and ſoftly, fir, *tis my minor's caſe, more 
an my own; and I muſt do him juſtice now on you, 
"ME? Free, How : 
Old. So then. | 
nip: id. You are, firſt, ( I warrant) ſome renegado from 
* the the inns of court and the law; and thoul't come to ſuf- 
ger for't by the law, that is, be hang'd, 
be Je, Not about, your neck, forſooth, I hope. 
Free, But, madam e 
old. Hear the court. 
% 7;d. Thou art ſome debauch'd, drunken, leud, hector- 
ing, gaming companion, and want'ſt ſome widow's old 
gold to nick upon; but, I thank you, fir, that's for m 
„18 Y Y 
"| lawyers. | 
nts Free. Faith, we ſhou'd ne'er quarrel about that, for 
guineas wou'd ſerve my turn. But, widow 
Wid, Thou art a foul-mouth boaſter of thy luſt,a meer 
bragadochio of thy ſtrength for wine and women, and 
| wilt belye thy ſelf more than thou doſt women, and art 
exery way a baſe deceiver of women; and wou'd de- 
- ceive me too, Wou'd you? 
Free. Nay, faith, widow, this is judging without ſee- 
ing the evidence. 
* Wid, I ſay, you are a worn-out whore - maſter at five 
and twenty, both in body and fortune; and cannot be 
truſted by the common wenches of the town, leſt you 
ſhow'd not pay em; nor by the wives of the town leſt 
you ſhou'd pay em: ſo you want women, and wou'd 
ave me your baud to procure em for you, | 
Free, Faith,if you had any good acquaintance,widow, 
you'd be civilly done of thee 3 for 1 am juſt come from 
cd. 


"3 v9” 0 


Wid. 


gain 


Wid. I mean, you wou'd have me keep you, that A - Han 
| 


might turn keeper ; for poor widows are only us'd lik 
bauds by you: you go to church with us, but to get o 
ther women to lie with. In fine, you are a cheating couſy, — 
ing [pendchrift; and having fold your own annuity, WF. on ˖ 
wou'd waſte my jointure. MA | O14 
Jerr. And make havock of our eſtate perſonal, and al 10 
our gilt plate: I ſhou'd ſoon be picking up all our mort 
gag'd apoſtle-ſpoons, bowis, and beakers, out of moſt oi 
the ale houſes berwixt Hercules Pillars and the Boarſwain 
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Ale yo 


nels 3 


> ; i ; Free 
in Wapping; nay, and you'd be ſcouring amongſt my To! 
trees, and make em knock down one another, like rout- E he 
ed reeling watchmen at midnight : wou'd you lo, bully? Ering 

Free. Nay, prithee widow, hear me. . 


Wid. No, ſir; I'd have you to know, thou pitiful, 
paltry, lath-back'd fellow, if I wou'd have married a 
young man,'tis well known, I cou'd have had any young 
heir in Norfolk, nay, the hopefull'ſt young man this day 
at the Kings-Bench Bar : I, that am a reli& and ex- 
ecutrix of known plentiful aſſits and parts, who under. 
ſtand my ſelf and the law. And wou'd you have me un- 
der covert-baron again? no, ſir, no covert-baron for me. 

Free. But, dear widow, hear me. I value you only, 
not your jointure, | 

Wid. Nay, fir, hold there; I know your love to a wi- 

dow is covetoulneſs of her joiature : and a widow, a lit- 
_ tle ſtricken in years, with a good jointure, is like an old 
manſion-houſe in a good purchaſe, never valu'd ; but 
take one, take t'other: and perhaps, when you are in 
poſſeſſion, you'd negleR it, let it drop to the ground, for 
want of neceſſary repairs or expence upon't. 

Free. No, widow, one wou'd be ſure to keep all tight, 
when one is to forfeit one's leaſe by dilapidation. ] 

Tid. Fie, fie, I neglect my buſineſs with this fooliſh 
diſcourſe of lo- e. Jerry, child, let me ſee the liſt of the 
jury: I'm ſure my couſin Olivia has ſome relations a- 
mongſt em. But where is ſhe } I 

Free, Nay, widow, but hear me one word only. 

Mid. Nay, fir, no more, pray. I will no more heark- 1 
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gain to your fooliſh love-motions, than to offers of 


Exit Wid. and ſer- 
Free. Well, I'll follow thee yet; tor he that has a pre- 
ſion at court, or to a widow, muſt never give over for 


little ill uſage. 


old. Therefore I'll get her by aſſiduity, patience and 
ing ſufferings, which you will not undergo; for you 
We young fellows leave off love when it comes to be bu- 
neſs ; and induſtry gets more women thanlove, 
Free. Ay, indultry, the fool's and old man's merit; 
ut Lell be induſtrious too, and make a buſineſs on't, and 
t her by law, wrangling, and conteſts and not by ſuf- 
rings: and, becauſe you are no dangerous rival, I'll 
ve thee counſel, major. 


I/ you litigious widow e er wou d gain, 
Sigh not to her, but by the law complain: 
Io her, as to a baud, defendant ſue 
With flatutes, and make juſtice pimp for you. 
[ Exeunt, 


ACT m SCENE I 
Weftminſter- Hall. 
Enter Manly and Freeman, two Sailors behind, 
Manly. 


Hate this place worſejthan a man that has inherited a 
Chancery ſuit: I wiſh I were well out on't again, 
Free, Why you need not be afraid of this place: for a 
maſ without money needs no more fear a croud of law- 
ers, than a croud of pick-pockets. | 
Man. This, the reverend of the law wou'd have 
thoughr the palace or reſidence of juſtice ; bur, if ir be, 
de lives here with the ſtate ofa Turkiſh emperor, FR y 
een 
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ſeen; and beſieg'd rather than defend, by her numer, Þ ſhar 
black guard here, | lince 
Free. Methinks, tis like one of their own halls, low 
Chriſtmas time, whither, from all parts, fools bring ih 4 
money, to try, by the dice, (not the worſt judges) w # 
ther it (hall be their own, or no: but after a tedious ti I'm 
ting and wrangling, they drop away all their money, ſhal 
both fides 3 and finding neither the better, at laſt of ger 
emptily and lovingly away together to the tavern, joa Vet 
ing their curſes againſt the young lawyer's box, ti one 
{weeps all, like the old ones. 
Man. Spoken likea revelling Chriſtmas lawyer, 
Free. Yes, I was one, I confeſs, but was fain to lead 
the law, out of conſcience, and fall to making falſe mil 
ters: rather chuſe to cheat the king, than his ſubjcci 
plunder, rather than take fees m 
Man, Well, a plague and a purſe famine light on the az 
law ; and that female limb of it, who drag'd me hither n« 
to day: bur prithee go ſee if, in that croud of daglel 
tale gowns there, thou canſt find her. he 
[ Pointing toacrowd of lawyers at the end of the ſlay, 
| | (Exit Freeman, 


Manet Manly. ſt 
How hard it is to be an hypocrite ! 
At leait to me, whe am but newly ſo. tl 
I thought ir once a kind of knavery, y 
Nay, cowardice, to hide one's fault; but now = 
The common frailty, love, becomes my ſhame, 
He muſt not know I love the ungrateful ſtill, | 


Leſt he contemn me, more than ſhe: for I, 
It ſeems, can undergo a woman's ſcorn, F 
But not a man's 


Enter to him Fidelia. 
Fid. Sir, good ſir, generous captain. 

Man. Prithee, kind impertinenee, leave me. Why 
ſhouꝰdſt thou follow me, flatter my generoſity now, ſince 
thou knoweſt I have no money left? if I had it, I'd give 
it thee, to buy my quiet. 

Fid. I never follow'd yet, fir, reward or fame, but 
you alone; nor do l now beg any thing, but * to 
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I ſhare your miſeries : you ſhou'd not be a niggard of em, 
ſince, merhinks, you have enough to ſpare, Let me fol- 
Is, ¶ low you now,becauſeyou hate me, as you have often ſaid. 
the Man. I ever hated a coward's company,l muſt confeſs. 
kid. Let me follow you, till Iam none then; for you, 
um ſure, will through ſuch worlds of dangers, that L 
& ſhallbecnur'd to em; nay, I ſhall be afraid of your an- 
ger more than danger, and fo turn valiant out of fear, 
jon Dear captain, do not caſt me off till you have try'd me 
once more: do not, do not go to ſea again without me. 
Man. Thou to ſea ! to court, thou fool; remember the 
advice I gave thee : thou art a handſom ſpaniel, and canſt 
# fawn naturally: go, busk about and run thy ſelf into the 
mul next great man's lobby: firſt fawn upon the ſlaves with- 
cc out, and then run into the lady's bed- chamber; thou 
may'ſt be admitted at laſt, to tumble her bed: go ſeek, I 
the ſay, and loſe me; for I am not able to keep thee : I have 
the: not bread for my ſelf. 
glei Fid. Therefore I will not go, becauſe then I may 
help and ſerve you. 
lage Man. Thou! | 
nan, Fid. I warrant you, fir, for at worſt, I cou'd beg or 
I ſteal for you. | 
Man. Nay, more bragging! doſt thou not know 
there's venturing your life in ſtealing ? go, prithee, a- 
way: thou art as hard to ſhake off, as chat flattering ct- 
feminating miſchief, love. 
Fid. Love did you name? why, you are not fo miſera- 
ble as to be yet in love, ſure? 
Man. No, no, prithee away, be gone, or I had 
almoſt diſcovered my love and ſhame; well, if I had 
that thing cou'd not think the worſe of me: or if 
he did no yes, he ſhall know it=—— he ſhall 
E but then I muſt never leave him, for they are ſuch ſe- 
hy crets,that make paraſites and pimps lords of theitmaſtersz 
ce ¶ for any ſlavery or tyranny is eaſier than loves. (Aſide, 
ve Come hither, ſince thou art ſo forward to ſerve me: 
haſt thou but reſolution enough to endure the toxture of 
ut a ſecret? for ſuch to ſome is inſupportable. 
a E Fid. 
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Fid, I wou'd keep it as ſafe, as if your dear precious 
lite depended on't. 


- Man. Damn your dearneſs. It concerns more than} 


my life, my honour, 
Fid. Doubt it not, fir. 
Man, And do not diſcover it; by too much fear of dil. 


covering it; but have a great care you let not Freeman 
find it out. 


Frd, I warrant you, fir, Tam already all joy with the 


hopes of your commands; and ſhall be all wings in the 


execution of em: ſpeak quickly, fir. 

Man. You ſaid you'd beg for me. 

Fid. I did, fir. 

Man, Then you ſhall beg for me. 

Fid, With all my heart, fir. 

Man. That is, pimp for me. 

Fid. How, ſir? | 

Man, D'ye ſtart! think'ſt thou, thou cou'dſt do me 
any other ſervice? come, no diſſembling honour : | 
know you can do it handſomly, thou wert made for't: 
you have loſtyour timewith me at ſea, youmuſt recoverit, 

Fid. Do not, ſir, beget your ſelf more reaſons for you! 
averſion to me, and make my obedience to you a fault; 
I am the unfitteſt in the world to do you ſuch a ſervice, 

Man. Your cunning arguing againſt it,ſhews but how 


fit you are for it. No more diſſembling: here, (I ſay) 


you muſt go uſe it for me to Olivia. 

Fid. To her, fir? 
Man. Go flatter, lye, kneel, promiſe, any thing to get 
her for me: I cannot live unleſs I have her. Didſt thou 


not ſay thou wou'dſt do any thing to fave my life? and 


ſhe ſaid you had a perſuading face. 


Fid. But did not you ſay, fir, your honour was dearer 
to you than your life? and wou'd you have me contri- 


bute to the loſs of that, and carry love from you, to the 
moſt infamous, moſt falſe, and 


Man. And moſt beautiful! [ Sighs aſide, 

Fid.Moſt ungrateful womanthat ever liv'd; for ſureſhe 

mult be ſo, that cou'd deſertyou ſo ſoon,uſeyou ſo baſel Pp 
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and ſo lately too; do not, do not forget it, ſir, and think 


Man. No, I will not forget it, but think of revenge: 
I will lie with her out of revenge. Go, be gone, and pre- 
vail for me, or never ſee me more. 

Fid. You ſcorn'd her laſt night. 

Man. 1 know not what I did laſt night; I diſſembled 
laſt night. 

Fid. Heavens! 

Man. Be gone, l ſay, and bring me love or compliance 
back, or hopes at leaſt, or 1'il never ſee thy face again, by-- 

Fid. O, do not ſwear, ſir, firſt hear me. 

Man, I'm impatient, away, you'll find me here till 
twelve, [ Turns away. 

Fid, Sir 

Man. Not one word, no inſinuatin gargument more, 
or ſoothing perſuaſion 3; you'll have need of all your rhe- 
rorick with her : go, ſtrive to alter her, not me; be 
gone, [ Exit Manly, at the end of the tage. 

Manet Fidelia. | 
Fid. Show'd I diſcover to him now my ſex, 


And lay before him his ſtrange cruelty, 
l wou'd but incenſe it more. 


No, tis not time, 
For his love, muſt I then betray my own? 

Were ever love or chance, till now, ſevere ? 

Or ſhifting woman pos'd with ſuch a task? 

Forc'd to beg that which kills her, if obtain'd ; 


And give away her lover not to loſe him, (Exit Fid. 
Enter Widow Blackacre in the middle of half a dozen law- 


yers, whiſper d to by a fellow in black, Jerry Blackacre 
following the croud, 
Wid. Offer me a reference, you ſaucy companion you! 


d'ye know who you ſpeak to? art thou a ſolicitor in 


Chancery, and offer a reference? a pretty fellow! Mr. 


ſerjeant Ploddon, here's a fellow has the impudence to 
offer me a reference. 


Serj, Plod. Who's that has the impudence to offer a 
reference within theſe walls? 
Wid. Nay, for a ſplitter of cauſes to do't! 
Serj, Plod. No, madam; to a lady learned in the law, as 
you are, the offer of a reference were to impoſe * . 
E 2 Wi 
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Wid. No, no, never fear me for a reference, Mr, 


ſerjeant, But come, have you not forgot your brief: 


are you ſure you ſhan't make the miſtake of hark 
you (Whiſpers) Go then, go to your court of 
Common Pleas, and ſay one thing over and over again: 


you do it ſo naturally, you'll never be ſulpected for pro. 


tracting time. 


Serj. Plod. Come, I know the courſe of the court, and 


your buſinels. (Exit Serj. Plod. 
Wid, Let's (ce, Jerry, where are my minutes? come, 


Mr. Miaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in Chance), Þ. 


let your words be caſy, and your ſenſe hard; my cauſe 
requires it: branch it bravely, and deck my cauſe with 
flowers, that the ſnake may lie hidden. Go, go, and be 
ſure you remember the decree of my lord chancellor 17. 
ceſimo quart' of the queen, 

aint. I will, as I ſee cauſe, extenuate, or exampli. 
fy matter of fact; baftle truth with impudence: anſwer 
exceptions with queſtions, tho never fo impertinent; 
for reaſons give em words; for law and equity, tropes 
and figures: and ſo relax and enervate the fincws of 
their argument, with the oil of my eloquence. But 
when my lungs can reaſon no longer, and not being a- 
ble to ſay any thing more for our cauſe, ſay every thing 
of our adverſary ; whoſe reputation, tho never ſo clear 
and evident in the eye of the world, yet with ſharp in- 
vectives 

Wid. Alias Billingſgate. 

Quaint. With poinant and ſower invectives, I ſay, I 
will deface, wipe out, and obliterate his fair reputation, 
even as a record with the juice of lemons; and tell ſuch 
a ſtory, (for the truth on tis, all that we can do for our 
client, in Chancery, is telling a ſtory) a fine ſtory) a long 
ſtory, ſuch a ſtory ——— 

Wid. Go, ſave thy breath for the cauſe; talk at the 
bar, Mr. aint: you are ſo copioufly fluent, you can 
weary any one's ears ſooner than your own tongue. Go, 
weary our adverſaries counſel, and the court: go, thou 
art a finc-{poken perſon : adad, I ſhall make thy wife 
jealous of me: if you can but court the court into a de- 

CIcc 


| 


cree for us. Go, get you gone, and remember 


' (Whiſpers) (Exit Quaint.) 
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Come, Mr, Blunder, pray baul ſoundly for me, at the 
King'e· bench, bluſter, ſputter, queſtion, cavil; but be 
ſure your argument be intricate enough to confound the 
court: and then you do my buſineſs. Talk what you 
will, but be ſure your tongue never ſtand ſtill ; for your 
own noiſe will ſecure your ſenſe from cenſure: tis like 
coughing or hemming when one has got the belly-ake, 
which ſtifles the unmannerly noiſe. Go, dear rogue, 
and ſucceed; and I'll invite, thee er it be long, to 


more ſouz'd veniſon: 


Blund. I'll warrant you, after your verdict, your 
judgment ſhall not be arreſted upon if 's and and's. 

Mid. Come, Mr. Petulant, let me give you ſome new 
inſtructions for our cauſe in the Exchecquer : are the ba- 
rons ſate ? 

Pet. Yes, no; may be they are, may be they are not: 
what know I? what care 1: 

Wid. Hey day! I wiſh you wou'd but ſnap up the 
counſel on rother fide anon, at the bar, as much; and 
have a little more patience with me, that I might inſtruct 
you a little better. 

Pet. You inſtruct me! what is my brief for miſtreſs ? 

Mid. Ay, but you ſeldom read your brief, but at the 


bar, if you do it then. 


Pet. Perhaps I do, perhaps I don't, and perhaps tis 
time enough: pray hold your ſelf contented, miſtreſs. 
Mid. Nay, if you go there too, I will not be content- 


| ed, fir, tho you, I ſee, will loſe my cauſe for want of 
| ſpeaking, I wo* not: you ſhall hear me, and ſhall be in- 
ſtructed. Let's ſee your brief. 


Pet, Send your ſolicitor to me, inſtructed by a Wo- 


manl I'd have you to know, I do not wear a bar-gown. - 


Wid. By a woman! and I'd have you to know, l am no 


common woman; but a woman converſant in the laws 
of the land, as well as your ſelf, tho I have no bar-gown. 


Pet, Go to, goto, miſtreſs, you are impertinent, and 
there's your brief for jou: inſtruct me! 
(Flings her breviate at her. 

; Mid. 
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wid. Impertinent to me, you ſaucy Jack you! you 
return my breviate, but where's my fee? you'll be ſure 
to keep that, and ſcan that ſo well, that if there chance 


to be but a braſs half-crown in't, one's ſure to hear ont 


again; wou'd you wou'd' but look on your breviate half 
ſo narrowly, But pray give me my fee too, as well as 
my brief, 

Pet. Miſtreſs, that's without precedent, When did a 
counlel ever return his fee, pray? and you are imperti- 
nent, and ignorant to demand it. 

Wid. Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me / gads: 
bodikins, you puny upſtart in the law, to uſe me fo, you 
green bag-carricr, you murderer of unfortunate caulcs, 
the clerk's ink is ſcarce offof your fingers, you that newly 
come from lamblacking the judges ſhocs, and are not ſic 
to wipe mine; you call me impertinent and ignorant! 
wou'd give thee a cuff on the ear, ſitting the courts, if { 
were ignorant. Marry gep, if it had not been for me, 
thou had'ſt been yet but a hearing counſel at the bar. 

Enter Mr. Buttongo wn, croſſing the ſtage in haſte. 
My. Buttongown, Mr, Buttongown, whither ſo faſt? what 
won't you ſtay till we are heard? 

Butt. I cannot, Mrs. Blackacre, I muſt be at the coun- 
cil, my lord's cauſe ſtays there for me, 

Wid, And mine ſuffers here. 

Butt. I cannot help it. 

Wil. I'm undone. 

Butt, What's that to me ? 


Mid. Conſider the five pound fee, if not my cauſe: 
that was ſomething to you, 


Butt. A way, away; pray be not fo troubleſome, mi- 
ſtreſs: I mult be gone. | 

Mid. Nay, but conſider a little: I am your old client, 
my lord but a new one; or let him be what he will, he 
witl hardly be a better client t you than my ſelf: I hope 
you believe I ſhall be in law as long as I live; therefore 
am no deſpicable client, Well, but go to your lord; l 
now you expect he ſhou'd make you a judge one day; 
but I hope his promiſe to you will prove a true lord's 


promiſe, Bur, that he might be ſure to fail you, I wiſh 
y ou had his bond for'e, | Butt, 
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butt. But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, 


miſtreſs. a 
id. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, ſtay; it it be but to 


Butt. Nay, then (Exit Buttongown. 
id. Well, Ferry, obſerve child, and lay it up for here- 


after: theſe are thoſe lawyers, who, by being in all cau- 


ſes, are in none. Therefore if you wou'd have 'em for 
you, let your adverſary tee em; for he may chance to 
depend upon them, and fo, in being againit thee, they'll 
de for thee, 

Jerr. Ay, mother; they put me in mind of the un- 
conſcionable wooers of widows, who undertake brisk- 
Iv their matrimonial buſineſs for their money; but when 
they have got it once, let who's will drudge for them. 
Therefore have a care of 'em, forſooth. There's advice 
for your advice, 

Wid, Well ſaid, boy. Come, Mr. Splitcauſe, pray go 
ſee when my cauſe in Chancery comes on; and go ſpcak 
with Mr, Qeillit in the King's-bench, and Mr. Quirk in 


the Common Pleas, and ſee how our matters go there, 


nter major Oldfox. 

Old, Lady, a good and propitious morning to you 
and may all your cauſes go as well as if I my ſelf were 
judge of *em, 

Wid. Sir, excuſe me; I am buſy, and cannot anſwer 


compliments in Weſiminſter- hall. Go, Mr. Splitcauſe, 


and come to me again to that bookſeller's ; there I'll tay 
for you, that you may be ſure to find me. 
Old. No, fir, come to the other bookſeller's: I' at- 


tend your lady ſhip thither. (Exit Splitcauſe. 


Vid. Why to the other ? 
Old. Becauſe he is my bookſeller, lady. 
Mid. What, to ſell you lozenges for your catarrh? or 


medicines for your corns? what elſe can a major deal 


with a bookſeller for? 
Old. Lady, he prints for me, 
Wid. Why, are you an author ? 
Old. Of ſome few eſſays; deign you, lady, to peruſe 
em 
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em. fheis a woman of parts, and I muſt win her |, 
ſhewing mine, (4ſidef 
The bookſeller's boy. 


Boy, Will you ſee Culpepper, miſtreſs ? Ariſtotle's Pr. 
blems? The Compleat Midwife ? 

Wid. No; let's ſee Dalton, Hughs, Shepherd, Wingat,, 

Boy, We have no law-books, 

id. No! you are a pretty bookſeller then. 

Old, Come, have you Cer a one of my eſſays left? 

Boy. Yes,ſir,w e have enough, and ſhall always havc'em. 

Old. How lo ? 


Boy, Why, they are good, ſteady, laſting ware. 


Old. Nay, I hope they will live; let's ſee, Be pleas'd, 


madam, to peruſe the poor endeavours of my pen : for 
I have a pen, tho I ſay it, that (Gives her a bool, 
Jerr. Pray let me ſee St. George for Chriſtendom, oi, 
The ſeven Champions of England, 
Wid. No, no; give him the lToung Clerk's Guide, 


What, we ſhall have you read your ſelf into a humour of 


rambling and fighting, and ſtudying military diſcipline 
and wearing red breeches, 

Old. Nay, if you talk of military diſcipline, ſhcw 
him my treatiſe of the Art Military, 

Mid. Hold; I wou'd as willingly he ſhould read a play, 

Jerr. O, pray, forſooth mother, let me have a play: 

id. No, firrah; there are young ſtudents of the 
law enough ſpoil'd already by plays : they wou'd make 
you in love with your landreſs, or, what's worſe, ſome 
queen of the ſtage, that was a landreſs; and ſo turn 

keeper before you are of age, 
| (Several croſſing the ſtage. 
Put ſtay, Jerry, is not that Mr, What-d'ye-call-him, that 
goes there; he that offer d to ſell me a ſuit in Chancery 
for five hundred pound, for a hundred down, and only 
paying the clerks fees? | 

Jerr. Ay, forſocth, tis he. 

Wid, Then ſtay here, and have a care of the bags, 
whilſt I follow him: have a care of the bags, I ſay. 


Jerr. And do you have a care, forſooth, of the ſta- 


tute againſt Champertee, I lay. (Exit Widow, 


Enter 
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r bb4 Enter Freeman to them, 
[ih Free. So, there's a limb of my widow, which was 
pont to be inſeparable from her: ſhe can't de tar, 
4 (Aſide. 
How now, my pretty ſon-in-law that ſhall be, where's 
ga MY widow ? 
Jerr. My mother but not your widow, will be forth- 
coming preſently, 
Free. Your ſervant, major: what, are you buying 
m. furniture for a little ſleeping cloſer, which you miſcall a 
ſtudy ? for you do only by your books, as by your wen- 
ches, bind em up neatly, and make 'em fine, for other 
vd. þ people to uſc em. And your bookſeller is properly your 
for Þ wpholſter ; for he furniſhes your room, rather than your 
00k, head. 
oi, Old, Well, well, good ſea- lieutenant, ſtudy you your 
| compaſs; that's more than your head can deal with, (I 
i, will go find out the widow, to keep her out of his fight, 
- of or he ll board her, whilſt Lam treating a peace.) (Aide. 
ine (Ex. Oldtcx, 
Manet Freeman, Jerry. 
cy # FJerr. Nay, prithee, fiicnd, now let me have but the 
Seven Champions: you ſhall truſt me no longer than till 
ay, my mother's Mr. Splitcauſe comes; for I hope he'll lend 
a: me wherewithal to pay for't, 
he Free. Lend thee! here, I'll pay him. Do you want 
ks money, {quire> I'm ſorry a man of your ctiate ſhou'd 
ne Want moncy. 


| 
| 
| 
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rn Jerr. Nay, my mother will ne'er let me be at age; 
and till then, ſhe ſays 
70. Free. Atage! why you are at age already ro have 


at {pentaneitate, man: there are younger than you have 

„pr ctheir women theſe three years, have had half a do- 
ly en claps, and loſt as many thouſand pounds at play, 

Jerr, Ay, they are happy (parks! nay, I know ſome 

of my ſchool-fcllows, who, when we were at {chool, 

s, Vere two ycars younger than me; but now | know not 

how, are grown men before me, and go where they 

1- will, and look to themſelves: but my curmudgeoniy 

„ mother won't allow me wherewithal to be a man of my 

Th ſelf with. Free 
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Free, Why, there 'tis; I knew your mother was in 
fault. Ask but your ſchool-fellows what they did to be 
men of themſelves. 

Jerr. Why, I know they went to law with their mo. 
thers : for they ſay, there's no good to be done upon; 
widow-mother, till one goes to law with.her 3 but mine 
is as plaguy a lawyer as any's of our inn. Then wou'd 

e marry too, and cut down my trees, Now, I lhou'{ 
hate, man, to have my father's wife kiſs'd, and flapr, 
and r'other thing too, (you know what | mean) by ang. 
ther man: and our trees are the pureſt, tall, even, had 
twigs, by my fa x 

Free, Come, ſquire, let your mother and your tree; 
fall as ſhe pleaſes, rather than wear this gown, and car- 
ry green bags all thy life, and be pointed at tor a tony: 
bur you ſhall beable to deal with her yer the common 
way. Thou ſhalt make falſe love to ſome lawycr's daugh. 
ter, whoſe father, upon the hopes of thy marrying her, 
ſhall lend thee money and law, to preſerve thy eſtate and 
trees: and thy mother is ſo ugly, no body will have her, 
if ſhe cannot cut down thy trees. 

Jerr. Nay, if I had but any body to ſtand by me, 1 
am as ſtomachful as another. 

Free. That will I: I'll not ſee any hopeful young gen- 
tleman abus'd, 

Boy. By any but your ſelf. (A ide. 

Jerr. The truth on't is, minc's as arrant a widow- 
mother to her poor child, as any's in Lugland. She 
won't ſo much as let one have ſixpence in one's pocket 
to ſee a motion, or the dancing of the ropes, or- 

Free, Come, you ſhan't want money ; there's gold 
for you. | 

Jerr. O lord, fir, two guincas! d'ye lend me this? 
is there no trick in't? well, fir, I'll give you my bond 
for ſecurity. 

Free. No, no; thou haſt given me thy face for ſecu- 
rity : any body wou'd ſwear thou doſt not look like a 
cheat. You ſhall have what you. will of me; and if 


your mother will not be kinder to you, come to me, who 


Jerr. 


will. 
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þ Jerr. By my fa he's a curious fine gentleman | 


(Aſide. 


Bur will you ſtand by one? 


Free. If you can be reſolute. 


Jerr, Can be reſolv'd ! gad, if ſhe gives me but a 


erols word, Vil leave her to night, and come to you, 


But now I have got money, I'll go to Jack-of-all Trades, 
att'other end of the hall, and buy che neateſt pureſt 
things 

Free, And Ill follow the great boy, and my blow at 


this mother: ſtcalaway the calf, and the cow will fol- 


low you. 
Exit Jerry, followed by Freeman. 
Inter, on the other fide, Manly, widow Blackacre, and 
Oldtox, 

Man. Damn your cauſe, can't you loſe it without me? 
which you are like enough to do, if it be, as you ſay, 
an honeſt one: I will ſutter no longer for't. 

Vid. Nay, captain, I tell you, you arc my prime 
witneſs; and the cauſe is juſt now coming on, Mr. 
plitcauſe tells me. Lord, methinks you ſhou'd rake a 
pleaſure in walking here, as half you ſce now do; for 
they have no buſineſs here, I aſſure you. 

Man. Nes; but I'll aſſure you then, their buſineſs is 
to perſecure me: but d'ye think Vil ſtay any longer, to 
have a rogue, becauſe he knows my name, pluck me a 


| fide, and whiſper a news- book ſecret to me with a ſtink- 


ing breath? a ſecond come piping angry from the court, 


and ſputter in my face his tedious complaints againſt it - 


a third la coxcomb, becauſe he ſaw me once at a read- 


cs dinner, come and put me a long law-caic, to make 


a diſcovery of his indefatigable dulneſs, and my weari— 


ed patience ? a fourth, a moſt barbarous civil rogue, 
who will keep a man half an hour in the crowd with # 
bow'd body, and a hat off, acting the reform'd fign ot 
the Salutation tavern, to hear his bountiful profeſſions 


of ſervice and friend{hip, whilſt he cares not if I were 
damn'd, and I am wiſhing him hang'd out of my way? 


'das ſoon run the gauntlet, as walk Vother turn, 


Enter 
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Enter to them Jerry Blackacre without his bags, but lad 
with trinckets, which he endeavours to hide from |; 
mother, and follow d at a diſtance by Freeman. 

id. O, are you come, fir ? but where have yo 
been, youals? and how came you thus laden? 


Jerr, Look here, forſooth mother; now here'; 


duck, here's a boar-cat, and here's an owl. 
(Making a noiſe with cat-calls, and othy 
ſuch like inſtruments. 
Mid. Yes, there is an owl, fir. 
Old. He's an ungracious bird indeed, 
Wid, But go, thou trangame, and carry back thoſe 


trangames, Which thou haſt ſtol'n or purloin'd ; forno 


body weu'd truſt a minor in Weſiminiter-Hall, ſure, 

Jerr. Hold your felf contented, forſooth: I hare 
theſe commodities by a fair bargain and ſale ; and there 
ſtands my witneſs and creditor, 

Wid. How's that! what, fir, d'ye think to get the 
mother, by giving the child a rattle ? but where are my 
bags, my writings, you raſcal? 

Jerr. O law! wherearethey, indeed! (Aſids, 

id. How, firrah? ſpeak, come 

Man. Youcan tell her, Freeman, I ſuppoſe, 

(4 part to him, 

Free. *Tis true, I made one of your falt-water ſharks 
Ncal em, whilſt he was eagerly chuſing his commodi- 
ties, as he calls 'em, in order to my deſign upon his 
mother. ( Apart to him. 

id. Won't you ſpeak ? where were you, I ſay, you 
fon ofa an unfortunate woman ? O, major, ['m 
u:done: they are all that concern my eſtate, my join- 
ture, my husbands deed of gift, my evidences for all 
my ſuits now depending! what will become of them ? 

Free, I'm glad to hear this. ( Aſuge. 
They'll be all ſafe, I warrant you, madam, 

id. O where? where? come, you villain, along 
Wich me, aud ſhew me where, 

(Ezeunt widow, Jerry, Oldiox. 


AMlanet 
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Manet Manly, Freeman. 


F Man. Thou haſt taken the right way to get a widow, 


by making her great boy rebel; for when nothing will 


make a widow marry, ſhe'll do't to croſs her children. 


But canſt thou in carneit marry this harpy, this volume 


of (hrivell'd blur'd parchments and law, this attorney's 


desk? 
Free. Ay, ay; I'll marry and live honeſtly, that is, 
give my creditors, not her, due benevolence, pay my 


debts. 


Man. Thy creditors, you ſee, are not ſo barbarous as 


to put thee in priſon; and wilt thou commit thy ſelf to 
a noiſom dungcon for thy life? which is the only ſatis- 


faction thou canſt give thy creditors by this match. 


Free. Why, is not ſhe rich? | 


Man. Ay, but he that marries a widowfor her money, 
will find himſelt as much miſtaken, as the widow that 


marries a young fellow for due benevolence, as you call 


it 
Free. Why, d'ye think I ſhan't deſerve wages? [I'll 


drudge faithfully. 


Man. I tell thee again, he that is the ſlave in the mine 
has the leaſt propriety in the ore: you may dig, and dig; 
but if thou wouldſt have her money, rather get to be her 


truſtee than her husband; for a true widow will make, 


over her eſtate to any body, and cheat her ſelf, rather 


than be cheared by her children, oc a ſecond husband. 


Enter to them Jerry, running in a frighi. 
Jerr. O law! I'm undone, I'm undone; my mother 


will kill me; you ſaid you'd ſtand by one, 


Free, So] will, my brave ſquire, I warrant thee. 

Jerr. Ay, but I dare not ſtay till ſhe comes; for ſhe's 
as furious, now ſhe has loſt her writings, as a bitch when 
he has loſt her puppies. 

Man. The compariſon's handſome! 

Jerr. O, ſhe's here! i 

Enter Widow Blackacre and Oldfox. 

Free. tothe Sailor. ] Take him, Jack, and make haſte 
with him to your maſter's lodging 3 and be ſure you keep 
him up till I come. (Exit Jerry and * 


— of 
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Wid. O my dear writings ! where's this heather 
rogue, my minor ? | 
Free. Gone to drown or hang himſelf. 


Wid. No, I know him too well; he'll ne'er be Fel» 
fe that way: but he may go and chuſe a guardian of lt 
own head, and ſo be Felo de ſes biens; for he has nf 


yet choſen one, 
Free. Say you ſo ? and he ſhan't want one. 


(4 ah 


Wid. But, now I think on't, 'tis you, ſir, have put thi 


cheat upon me; for there is a ſaying, Take hold of a mai 
by her ſmock, and a widow by her writings, and they can. 
not get from you, But I'll play faſt and looſe with you yer, 
ifthere be Jaw,and my minor and writings are not forth 
coming; l' bring my action of detinue or trover, Bu 
firſt, I'll try to find out this guardianleſs graceleſs villain, 
Will you jog major? 


Man. If you have loſt your evidence, I hope you 


cauſes cannot go on, and l may be gone? 


Wid, Ono; ſtay but a making water-while; (as on: 


may ſay) and I'll be with you again. | 
(Exit Widow and Oldfox, 
Manet Manly and Freeman, 
Free, Well; ſure ] am the firſt man that ever began a 
love intrigue in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
Man. No, ſure; for the love to a widow generally 


begins here: and as the widow's cauſe goes againſt the Þ 
heir or executors, the jointure-rivals commence their 


ſuit to the widow. 

Free, Well; but how, pray, have you paſt your time 
here, ſince I was forc'd to leave you alone? you have had 
a great deal of patience. 

Man. Is this a place to be alone, or have patience in? 
bur I have had patience indeed; for I have drawn upon 
me, fince came, but three quarrels, and two law-ſuits, 

Free. Nay, faith, you are too cruſt to be let looſe in 
the world : you ſhou'd be tied up again in your ſea- ken- 
nel, call'd a ſhip. But how cou'd you quarrel here? 

Man, How cou'd I refrain? a lawyer talk'd parone: 

| torily 
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orily and ſaucily to me, and as good as gave me the lye» 
Free. They do it ſo often to one another at the bar, 
hat they make no bones on't elſewhere. 
Man. However, I gave him a cuff on the ear; where- 
Hi pon he jogs two men, whoſe backs were turn'd to us, 
ne for they were reading at a bookſeller's) to witneſs I 
ruck him, fitting the courts ; which office they ſo rea- 
ily promis'd, that I call'd 'em raſcals, and knights of 
gabe poſt. One of em preſently calls two other abſent 
tthivitneſſes, who were coming towards us at a diſtance 
mauvhilſt the other, with a whiſper, deſires to know my 
car Wpame, that he might have ſatisfaftion by way of chal- 
yer enge, as Vorher by way of writ 3 but ifit were not rather 
wth. Wo direct his brother's writ, than his own challenge: 
Buthere you fee is one of my quarrels, and two of my law- 
lain luits. 

Free. So and the other two ? 

oe Man. For adviſing a poet to leave of writing, and turn 
lawyer, becauſe he is dull, and impudent, and ſays or 
on: Writes nothing now but by precedent. 

Free, And the third quarrel ? 
fox. Man. For giving more ſincere advice to a handſome, 

well-dreſs'd, young fellow, (Who ask'd it too) not to 
n 2 marry a wench that he lov'd, and I had lain with. 

Free. Nay, if you will be giving your ſincere advice to 
ally overs and poets, you will not fail of quarrels, 
the! Man. Or if I ſtay in this place; for I ſee more quar- 
ir tels crouding upon me : let's be gone, and avoid 'em. 

Enter Novel at a diſtance, coming towards them. 
me Þ A plague on him, that ſneer is ominous to us, he is com- 
ad ing upon us, and we ſhall not be rid of him. 

Nov. Dear bully, don't look ſo grum upon me; you 
n2 old me juſt now, you had forgiven mea little harmleſs 
on © raillery upon wooden legs laſt night. 
ts, Man. Yes, yes, pray be gone, I am talking of buſineſs. 
in Nov, Can't J hear it? I love thee, and will be faith- 
11 ful, and always | 

Man. Impertinent. Tis buſineſs that concerns Free- 
p- an only. 
ly Nov. 
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Nov, Well, I love Freeman too, and wou'd not d. 
vulge his ſecret: prithee ſpeak, prithee, I muſt 

Man, Prithee let me be rid of thee, I mult be rid d 
thee. 

Nov. Faith, thou canſt hardly, I love thee ſo, Come, 
] muſt know the buſinels, 


Man, So, have it now, (Asi 


Why, if you needs will know it, he has a quarrel, and hi; 


adverſary bids him bring two friends with him: now 


am one, and we are thinking who we ſhall have for: 
third. 
Several croſſing the ſtage. 

Nov. A pox, there goes a fellow owes me an hun. 
dred pound, and goes out of town to morrow : I'll ipeal 
with him, and come to you preſently, (Exit Novel, 

Man, No, but you won't. 

Free. You are dextrouſſy rid of him, 

Enter Oldfox, 

Man. To what purpoſe, ſince here comes another, a; 
impertinent ? I know, by his grin, he is bound hither, 

Old. Your ſervant, worthy noble captain: well! 
haveleft the widow, becauſe ſhe carried me from your 
company: for, faith, captain, l muſt needs tell thee, thou 
art the only officer in England, who was not an Edgehil 
officer, that I care for. 

Man, I'm ſorry for't. 

Old. Why, wouPdit chou have me love them? 

Man, Any body, rather than me. 

Old, What, you're modeſt, I ſee; therefore too 1 
love thee. 

Man. No, I am not modeſt; but love to brag my 
ſelf, and can't patiently hear you fight over the laſt civil 

war. Therefore go look out the fellow I ſaw juſt now 
here, that walkswith his{word and ſtockings out at heels, 
and let him tell you the hiſtory of that ſcar on his check, 
to give you occaſion to ſhew yours got in the field at 
Bloomsbury, not that of Fdzehill, Go to him, poor fel- 
low; he is faſting, and has not yet the happineſs this 
morning to ſtink of brandy and tobacco: go, give him 
ſome to hear you; I am buſy. 
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Old, Well, i'gad, I love thee now, boy, for thy ſurli- 
neſs: thou art no tame captain, I ſce, that will ſufler —— 

Man. An old fox. | 

Old. All that ſhan't make me angry: I conſider that 
thou art peeviſh, and fretting at ſome ill ſucceſs at law. 
Prithec, tell rac what ill luck you have met with here, 

Man, You. 

Old, Do look like the picture of ill luck? gadſnouns, 


I love thee more and more: and (hall I tell thee what 


made me love thee ſirſt? 

Man. Do; that I may be rid of that damn'd quality 
and thee, 

Old. Twas thy wearing that broad ſword there. 

Man, Here, Freeman, let's change: I'll never wear it 
more, by 
Old, How ! you won't ſure, Prithee, don't look like 
one of our holiday captains, now-a-days, witha bodkin 
by your fide, you martinet rogues, 

Man, O, then there's hopes. (Aſide. 


What, d'ye find fault with martinet? let me tell you, 


fir, *tis the beſt exerciſe in the world; the moſt ready, 
moſt eaſy, moit graceful exerciſe that ever was us'd, and 
the moſt 

Old. Nay, nay, fir, no more; fir, your ſervant: if 
you praiſe martinet once, I have done with you, fir, 


| Martiner! martinet! = (Exit Oldfox, 


Free. Nay, you have made him leave you as willingly, as 
ever he did an enemy; for he was truly for the king and 


parliament: for the parliament, in their liſt; and for the 


king in cheating em of their prey, and never hurcing the 
king's party in the field. 
Enter a lawyer towards them, 
Man. A pox! this way: here's a lawyer I know 
threatning us with another greeting. 
Lawy, Sir, fir, your very ſervant ; I was afraid you 
had forgotten me, | | 
Man. I was not afraid you had forgotten me. 
| Lawy, No, firz we lawyers have pretty good memo- 
ries. | 
Man. You ought to have by your wits. 
| F Lawy- 
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Lawy, O, you are a merry gentleman, fir : I remem- 
ber you were merry, when | was laſt in your company, 
Man, I was never merry in thy company, Mr. lawyer, 


ſure. 
Lawy, Why, I'm ſure you jok'd upon me, andſhamm'd 


me 


all night long. 


Man. Shamm'd ! prithee what bar barous law. term 


is that? 6 
Lawy. Shamming ! why, don't you know that? tis 


all 


our way of wit, fir. 


Man. lam glad I do not know it then, Shamming / 
what does he mean by't, Freeman? 

Free, Shamming is telling you an inſipid dull lye with 
a dull face, which the {ly wag the author only laughs ar 
himſelf 3 and making himſelf believe tis a good jeſt, 
puts the ſham only upon himſelf. 

Man. So, your lawyer's jeſt, I find, like his practice, 
has more knavery than wit in't. I ſhou'd make the worſt 
ſhammer in England: I muſt always deal ingenuouſlly, as 
I will with you, Mr. Lawyer, and adviſe you to be ſeen 
rather with attorneys and ſolicitors, than ſuch fellows as 


Ia 


leave me for him : 


did him hurt. 


m: they will credit your practice more. 


Lawy, No, ſir; your company's an honour to me. 
Man. No, faith ; go this way, there goes an attorney; 


let it never be ſaid a lawyer's civility 


Lawy, No, worthy honour'd fir ; I'll not leave you 
for any attorney, ſure. 


Man, Unleſs he had a fee in his hand. 


Lawy. Have you any buſineſs here, fir? try me: I'd 
ſerve you ſooner than any attorney breathing. 


Man. Buſineſs 


Yes, faith, I have a little buſineſs. 
Lawy. Have you fo, fir : in what court, fir ? what 
1s*t, fir? tell me but how I may ſerve you, and [I'll do'r 


fir, and take it for as great an honour 


Man. Faith, tis for a poor orphan of a ſea-o 


ſo, I have thought of a ſure way, 


( Alide, 


fhcer of 


mine, that has no money: but if it cou'd be follow'd in 
Forma Panperis,and when the legacy's recovered—— 
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Lawy. Forma Pauperis, fir ! 
Man, Ay, fir. 
Several croſſing the ſtage. 

Lawy. Mr. Bumblecaſe, Mr, Bumblecaſe; a word with 
you. Sir, I beg your pardon at preſent; I havea little bu- 
ſineſs ——— 

Man. Which is not in Forma Pauperis. ( Ex, Lawyer, 

Free. So, you have now found a way to be rid of pea» 


710 


+ 4 


ple without quarrelling. 


| Enter Alderman, 
Man. But here's a city rogue will ſtick as hard upon 
us, as if l ow*d him money. 
Ald. Captain, noble fir, I am yours heartily, d'ye ſee 
why ſhou'd you avoid your old friends ? 
Man. And why ſhow'd you follow me? I owe you 


nothing. 


Ald. Out of my hcarty reſpects to you: tor there is 
not a man in England 

Man. Thou wou'dſt fave from hanging with the ex- 
pence of a ſhilling only. | 

Ald. Nay, nay, but captain, you are like enough to 
tell me | 

Man. Truth, which you won't care to hear; there- 


fore you had better go talk with ſome body elſe. 


Ald. No, I know no body can inform me better of 
ſome young wit, or ſpendthrift, that has a good dipp'd 
ſeat and eſtate in Middleſex, Hartford(hire, Eſſex, or Rent; 


any of theſe wou'd ſerve my turn : now, if you knew of 


ſuch an one, and wou'd but help 
Man. You to finiſh his ruin, 
Ald, I faith, you ſhou'd have a ſnip — 
Man. Of your noſe, you thirty-in-the-hundred raſcals 
wou'd you make me your ſquire ſetter, your baud for 
mannors? _ ( Takes him by the noſe, 
Ald. Oh! 
Free, Hold, or here will be your third law- ſuit. 
Ald. Gads precious, you heQoring perſon you, are 
jou wild? I meant you no hurt, fir: I begin to think, 
«things go, land · ſecurity beſt, and have, for a conveni- 
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Lawy, O, you are a merry gentleman, fir : I remem- 
ber you were merry, when | was laſt in your company, 

Man, I was never merry in thy company, Mr. lawyer, 
ſure. | 

Lawy, Why, I'm ſure you jok'd upon me, andſhamm'd 
me all night long. 

Man. Shamm'd ! prithee what barbarous law-term 
is that ? 

Lawy. Shamming ! why, don't you know that? *tis 
all our way of wit, fir. 

Man. lam glad I do not know it then, Shamming / 
what does he mean by't, Freeman ? 

Free, Shamming is telling you an inſipid dull lye with 
a dull face, which the ſly wag the author only laughs ar 
himſelf 3 and making himſelf believe tis a good jeſt, 
puts the ſham only upon himſelt. 

Man. So, your lawyer's jeſt, I find, like his practice, 
has more knavery than wit in't. I ſhou'd make the worſt 
ſhammer in England: I muſt always deal ingenuouſſy, as 
I will with you, Mr. Lawyer, and adviſe you to be ſeen 
rather with attorneys and ſolicitors, than ſuch fellows as 
Iam : they will credit your practice more, 

Lawy, No, fir ; your company's an honour to me. 

Man. No, faith; go this way, there goes an attorney; 
leave me for him: let it never be ſaid a lawyer's civility 
did him hurt. 

Lawy, No, worthy honour'd ſir; I'll not leave you 
for any attorney, ſure, 

* Man, Unleſs he had a fee in his hand. 

Lawy. Have you any buſineſs here, fir? try me: I'd 
ſerve you ſooner than any attorney breathing. | 

Man. Buſineſs ſo, I have thought of a ſure way, 

( Alide, 


Yes, faith, I have a little buſineſs. 

Lawy. Have you fo, fir: in what court, fir ? what 
is, fir? tell me but how I may ſerye you, and I'll do't 
fir, and take it for as great an honour 

Man. Faith, tis for a poor orphan of a ſea-officer of 
mine, that has no money: but if it cou'd be follow'd in 
Forma Paneris and when the legacy's recovered—— 

Law). 


— — — — — — — 
— — — 
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Lawy. Forma Pauperis, fir ! 
Man, Ay, ſir. 
Several croſſing the ſtage. 
Lawy. Mr. Bumblecaſe, Mr. Bumblecaſe; a word with 
you, Sir, I beg your pardon at preſent; I havea little bu- 


fines ——— 


Man. Which is not in Forma Pauperis. ( Ex, Lawyer, 
Free. So, you have now found a way to be rid of pea- 


ple without quarrelling. 


Enter Alderman, 
Man. But here's a city rogue will ſtick as hard upon 
us, as if l ow'd him money. 
Ald. Captain, noble fir, I am yours heartily, d'ye ſee 
why ſhou'd you avoid your old friends ? 
Man. And why ſhou'd you follow me? I owe you 


nothing. 


Ald. Out of my hearty reſpects to you: for there is 
not a man in England 

Man. Thou wou' dſt fave from hanging with the ex- 
pence of a ſhilling only. 

Ald, Nay, nay, but captain, you are like enough to 
tell me 

Man. Truth, which you won't care to hear; there- 
fore you had better go talk with ſome body elſe. 

Ald. No, I know no body can inform me better of 
ſome young wit, or ſpendthrift, that has a good dippꝰd 
ſeat and eſtate in Middleſex, Hartford(hire, Eſſex, or Rent; 
any of theſe wou'd ſerve my turn: now, if you knew of 
luch an one, and wou'd but help 

Man. Youto finiſh his ruin, 

Ald. T faith, you ſhou'd have a ſnip 

Man. Of your noſe, you thirty-in-the-hundred raſcal 
wou'd you make me your ſquire ſetter, your baud for 
mannors? |, ( Takes him by the noſe, 

Ald. Oh! 

Free, Hold, or here will be your third law- ſuit. | 

Ald. Gads precious, you heQoring perſon you, are 
you wild? I meant you no hurt, fir : I begin to think, 
things go, land · ſecurity beſt, and have, for a conveni- 
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ent mortgage, ſome ten, fifreen, or twenty thouſand 
pound by me. 
Man, Then go lay it out upon an hoſpital, and take a 
mortgage of heaven, according to your city cuſtom ; for 
ou think by laying out a little money to hook in that too 
hereafter do, l fay, and keep the poor you've made by 
taking forfeitures, that heaven may not take yours, 

Ald. No, to keep the cripples you make this war: this 
war ſpoils our trade. 

Man. Damn your trade; *tis the better for't. 

Ald. What, will you ſpeak againſt our trade ? 

Man. And dare you ſpeak againſt the war, our trade? 

Ald. Well, he maybe a convoyof ſhips Iam concern'd 
in. (Aſide. 
Come, captain, I will have a fair correſpondence with 
you, ſay what you will. 

Man, Then prithce be gone. 

Ald. No, faith; prithee, captain, let's go drink a diſh 
of lac'd coffee, and talk of the times: come, Lill treat you; 
nay, you ſhall go, for I have no buſineſs here. 

Man. Burl have. | | 

Ald, To pick up a man to give thee a dinner: come, 
I'll do thy buſineſs for thee. 

Man. Faith, now I think on't, ſo you may, as well as 
any man; for 'tisto pick up a man to be bound with me, 
to one who expects city ſecurity for | 

Ald. Nay, then your ſervant, captain; buſineſs muſt 
be done, | =. 

Man, Ay, if it can: but hark you, alderman, without 
you 

Ald, Buſineſs, fir, I ſay, muſt be done; and there's an 
oflicer of the treaſury I have an affair with ( Several 


croſſing the ſtage. Exit Alderman. | 


Man. You ſee now what the mighty friendſhip of the 
world is; what all ceremony, embraces, and plentiful 
profeſſions come to: you are no more to believe a pro- 
feſſing friend, than a threatning enemy; and as no man 
hurts you, that tells you he'll do you a miſchief, no man, 


you ſee, is your ſervant who ſays he is ſo, Why, the de. 


vil, then ſhou'd a man be troubled with the flattery of 


knaves, 


ca 


„ 
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knaves, if he be not a fool or cully; or with the fondneſs 
of fools, if he be not a knave or cheat ? 

Free, Only for his pleaſure ; for there is ſome in laugh- 
ing at fools, and diſappointing knaves. 

Man, That's a pleaſure, I think, wou'd coſt you too 
dear, as well as marrying your widow to diſappoint her, 
But, for my part, I have no pleaſure by 'em but in de 
piſing em, whereſoc'er, I meet em; and then the plea- 
ſure of hoping ſo to be rid of em. But now my comfort 
is, I am not worth a ſhilling in the world, which all the 
world ſhall know; and then I'm ſure I ſhall have none 
of 'em come near me. 

Free. A very pretty comfort, which I think you pay 
too dear for, But is the twenty pound gone lince the 
morning ? 

Man. To my boats-crew : wou'd you have the poor, 
honeſt, brave fellows want ? 

Free, Rather than you, or I. 

Man, Why, art thou without money? thou who art 


a friend to every body? 


Free. I ventur'd my laſt take upon the ſquire, to nick 


| him of his mother; and cannot hel p you to a dinner, un- 
leſs you will go dine with my lord 


Man, No, no; the ordinary is too dear for me, where 
flattery muſt pay for my dinner: I am no kerald, or poet. 

Free. We'll go then to the biſhop's 

Man, There you muſt flatter the old philoſophy: I 
cannot renounce my reaſon for a dinner, 

Free. Why then let's go to your alderman's. 

Man. Hang him, rogue! that were not to dine; for he 
makes you drunk with lees of ſack before dinner, to take 
away your ſtomach: and there youmuſt call uſury and ex- 
tortion god's bleſſing, or the honeſt turning of the penny; 
hear him brag of theleather breeches in which he trotted 
firſt to town, and make a greater noiſe with his money in 
his parlour, than his caſheers do in his counting-houle, 
without hopes of r iow. a ſhilling. 

Free, Ay, a pox on't, 'tis like dining with the great 
gameſters; and when thy fall ro their common deſſert, 


ſce 
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ſce the heaps of gold drawn on all hands, without g 
to twelve. Let us go to my lady Goodly's, 

Man. There to flatter hier looks: you muſt miſt: -; 
her grandchildren for her own ; praiſe her cook, that 
ſhe may rail at him; and feed her dogs, nut your ſulf. 

Free, What d'ye think of cating with your lawyer 
then ? 

Man, Eat with him damn him: to hear him em. 
ploy his barbarous eloquence in a reading upon the two 
and thirty good bits in a ſhoulder of veal ; and be forc'd 
your ſelf to praiſe the cold bribe-pye that ſtinks 3 and 
drink law-French wine as rough and harſh as his law- 
French, A pox on him, I'd rather dine in the temple- 
rounds or walks, with the knights without noſes, or the 
knights of the poſt, who are honeſter fe!lows, and better 
company. But let us home, and try or fortune; for I'll 
Nay no longer here for your damn'd widow, 

Free. Well, letus go home then; for 1 muſt go for 
my damn'd widow, and look after my new damn'd 


charge. Three or four hundred years ago a man might 
have din'd in this hall 


Man. But now the lawyer only here ſed 
And, bully like, by quarrels get: hi 14 


ACT IV. SCENE 1 
Manly's Lodgings. 


— 


Enter Manly and Fidelia. 
Manly. 
W ELL, there's ſucceſs in thy ſace: haſt thou pre- 


vaild ? ſay. 
Fid, As 1 cou'd with, fir, 


Man. So; Itold thee what thou wert fit for, and thou 
wou' dſt not believe me, Come, thank me for bringing 


thee 
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acquainted with wy genius. well, thou haſt molli- 
d her heart for me? 

7 No, fir, not ſo ; but what's better. 

Man. How! what's better! 

Fid. I ſhall harden your heart againſt her. 

Man. Have a care, fir; my heart is too much in ear- 
neſt to be fooled with, and my deſi re at height, and 
needs no delays to incite it? what, you are too good a 
pimp already, and know how to endear pleaſure by 
with-holding it? but leave off your page's baudy-houſe 
tricks, fir ; and tell me, will ſhe be kind? 

Fid. Kinder than you cou'd wiſh, fir. 

Man. So then: well, prithee, what ſaid ſhe ? 

Fid. She ſaid ————— 

Man. What? thou'rt ſo tedious : ſpeak comfort to 
me; what? 

Fid, That of all things you are her averſion. 

Man. How ! 

Fid. That ſhe wou'd ſooner take a bedfellow out of an 
hoſpital, and diſcaſes into her arms, than you. 

Man, What? | 

Fid. That ſhe wou'd rather truſt her honour with a 
dillolute debauch'd hector, nay worſe, with a finical baf- 
fled coward, over loathſome with affectation of the 


nne gentlema: , 


Man. What's all this you ſay? 

Fid, Nay, thut my offers of your love to her were 
more offenſive, than when parents woo their virgin- 
daughters to the eajoyment of riches only ; and that you 
were in all circumitances as nauſeous to her as a husband 
on compulſion, 

Man, Hold; I unde rſtand you not. 

Fid. So, 't will work I ſee, (Aſidt 

Man. Did you not tell me 

Fid. She call'd you ten thouſand ruffians. 

Man. Hold, I ſay. | 

Fid. Brutes 

Man. Hold. 

Fid. Sea - monſters 


Man. 
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/ 
Man. Damn dur intelli nac: hear me a little now. | 
Fid, Nay, ſurly coward . a calPd you too. to 
Man, Won't you holde t? hold, or— 
Fid, Nay, fir, pardon me; I cou'd not but tell you | 
ſhe had the baſeneſs, the injuitice, to call you coward, I ing 


fir; coward, coward, fir. Ou: 
Man, Notyet mc 
Fid, I've done; coward, fir. | 
Man, Did not you ſay ſhe was kinder than I cou'd with ob 
her? the 
Fid. Yes, fir, en 


Man. How then? O I underſtand you now. yo! 
Ar firſt ſheappear'din rage and dildain ; the trueſt ſign IF tay 
of a coming woman: but at laſt you prevail'd it {cems ; 
did you not ? eye 

Fid. Ves, Sir. 4 tl 

Mau. So then; let's know that only: come prithee, 
without delays. I'll kiſs thee for that news beforchand. kin 

Fid, So; the kits I'm ſure is welcome to mc, whatlo- MW 
cer the news will be to you. (Aſide, ¶ pre 


Man. Come, ſpcak, my dear volunteer, 
Fid. How welcome were that kind word too, if it W wit 


were not for another woman's ſake ! (Aſido. leſ. 
Man. What won't you ſpeak? you prevail'd for me the 
at laſt, vou lay ? the 
Fid. No, fir, * 
Man. No more of your fooling, fir; it will nota 1 
gree with my impatience or temper, | gre 


Fid. Then not to fool you, fir, I ſpoke to her for you, iin 
bur prevail'd for my (elf; ſhe wou'd not hear me whenl Y 
ſpoke in your behalf; but bid me ſay what I wou'd in I an- 
my own, tho ſhe gave me no occaſion, the was ſo com- car 
ing, and fo was kinder, fir, than you cou'd wiſh; which ſuf 
I was only afraid to let you know, without ſome warn- | co! 


ing, 
Man, How's this? young man, you are of a lying | 
age; but I muſt hear you out, and if ——— _ hei 
Fid. | wou'd not abuſe you, and cannot wrong her 101 
by any report of her, ſhe is ſo wicked, ry, 


Man. How, wicked! had ſhe the impudence, at the I of! 
Fid. 


ſecond ſi ght of you only 


1 


which make you ſure of *em, In ſhort, fir, ſhe ſeeing me, 


' grapples of the enemy's fireſhip 3 and nothing but cut- 


cannot yet be falſe, tho? ſo infamous i what caſy, tame, 
ſuffering, trampled things docs that little god of talking 
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Fid. Impudence, fir! oh, de has impudence enough 
to put a court out of counten. ce, and debauch a ſtews. 

Man, Why, what ſaid the? 

Fid, Her tongue, I confeſs, was ſilent; but her ſpeak- 
ing eyes gloted ſuch things more immodeſt, and laſcivi- 
ous, than raviſhers can act, or woman under a confine- 
ment think, 

Man. I know there are thole whoſe eyes reflect more 
oblcenity, than the glaſſes in alcoves 3 but there are o- 
thers too who ule a little art with their looks, to make 
em ſeem more beautiful, not more loving: which.vain 
young fellows, like you, are apt to interpret in their own 
tavour and to the lady's wrong. 

Fid, Seldom, fir; pray have you a care of gloting 
eyes; for he that loves to gaze upon *em, will find at laſt 
a thouſand fools and cuckolds in em inſtead of Cupids. 

Man. Very well, fir : but, what, you had on! eye- 
kindneſs from Olivia ? 

F14. I tell you again, fir, no woman ſticks there; eye- 
promiſes of love they only keep; nay they are contracts 


with ſhame and amazement dumb, unactive, and reſiſt- 
leſs, threw her twiſting arms about my neck, and ſmo- 
ther'd me with a thouſand taſteleſs kiſſes: believe me, fir, 
they were ſo to me. 
Man. Why did you not avoid 'em then? 
Fid, | fenced with her eager arms, as you did with the 


ting 'em off, cou'd have freed me. 
Man. Damn'd, damn'd woman, that cou'd be fo falſe 
and infamous ! and damn'd, damn'd hearr of mine, thar 


cowards make of us! but= — 
Fid, So! it works, I find, as Jexpected. (Aſide. 
Man. But ſhe was falſe to me before, ſhe told me ſo 
her ſelf, and yet I cou'd not quite believe it; but ſhe was, 
ſo that her ſecond falſeneſs is a favour to me, not an inju- 
ry, in revenging me upon the man that wrong'd me firſt 
of her love, Her love! a whore's, a witch's favs 4 
— Ut 
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but what, did ſhe not kiſs well, fir? I'm ſ el 


thought her lips bur I muſt not think of em mere 
but yet they are ſuch I cou'd till kiſs grow to 
— and then tear ot with my teeth, grind 'em into mam- 
mocks, and {pit em into her cuckold's face. 

Fid. Poor man, how uneaſy he is! I have hardly the 
heart to give him ſo much pain, tho withal I give him a 
cure, and to my ſelf new lite. (Aſide. 

Man. But what, her kiſſes ſure cou'd not but warm you 
into deſire at laſt, or a compliance with her's at leaſt ? 

Fid, Nay, more I confeſs 

Man,W hai more? ſpeak, 

Fid, All you cou'd fear had paſs'd between us, if! 
cou'd have been madeto wrong you, fir, in that nature, 

Man, Cou'd have been made you lye, you did. 

Fid. Indeed, hr, twas impoſlible for me; beſides, we 
were interrupted by a viſit; but, I confeſs, ſhe wou'd not 
let me ſtir, till I promis'd to return to her again within 
this hour, as ſoon as it ſhou'd be dark; by which time 
| ſhe wou'd diſpoſe of her viſit, and her ſervants, and her 
ſelf for my reception: Which J was fain to promiſe to 
get from her, 

Man. Ha! 

Fid. But if ever I go near her again, may you, fir, 
think me as falſe to you, as ſhe is; hate and renounce me, 
as you ought to do her, and [| hope will do now. 

Man, Well, but now I think on't, you {hall keep your 
word with your lady. What, a young fellow, and tail the 
firſt, nay, ſo tempting an aſlignation » 

Fid, How fir? 

Man. I ſay, you ſhall go to her when tis dark, aud 
ſhall nor diſappoint her. 
| ; Fid. I, fir: Iſhou'd diſappoint her more by going, 

or 
Man. How lo? | 

Fid, Her impudence and injuſtice to you will make, 
me diſappoint her love, and loath her, | 

Man. Come, you have my leave; and if you difgult 
mo PN go With you, and act love, whilſt you ſhall calk 
Nonſy. 


Fid. 
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＋ J. You, fir / nay, then I'll never go near her. You 
act love, fir! you muſt act it indeed, after ali I have faid 
to you, Think of your honour, fir, love 

Man. Well, call it reyenge, and that is honourable: 
Il be reveng'd on her; and thou ſhalt be my ſecond, 

Fid. Not in a baſe action, fir, when you are your own 
enemy: O go not near her, fir, for heaven's ſake, for 
your own, think not of it, 

Man. How concern'd you are! I thought I ſhou'd 
catch you, What, you are my rival at laſt, and are in love 
with her your ſelf; and have ſpoken ill of her out of your 
love to her, not me; and therefore wou'd not have me 

o to her. 

Fid, Heaven witneſs for me, tis becauſe I love you on- 
ly, wou' d not have you go to her, 

Man, Come, come, the more I think on't, the more 
I'm ſatisfied you do love her: thoſe kiſſes, young man, 
[ knew were irreſiſtable; tis certain. 

Fid. There is nothing certain in the world, fir, but 


my truth, and your courage, 


Man, Your ſervant, fir, Beſides falſe and ungrateful, 


2s ſhe has been to me; and tho I may believe her hatred 


to me great as you report it; yet I cannot think you are 
ſo ſoon, and at that rate, belov'd by her, tho you may en- 
deavour it, 

Fid, Nay, if that be all, and you doubt it ſtill, fir, I 


vill conduct you to her; and unſeen, your ears ſhall 
judge of her falſeneſs, and my truth to you, if that will 


latisfy you, | 
Man. Yes, there is ſome fatisfation in being quite out 
of doubt; becauſe *tis that alone with-holds us from the 
pleaſure of revenge. | 
Fid. Revenge ! what revenge can you have, fir? diſ- 


 dain is beſt reveng'd by ſcorn ; and faithleſs love, by lov- 


ing another, and making her happy with the other's 
loolings : which, if I might adviſe ——— 
Enter Freeman. 
Man. Nota word more. 
Free, Whar, are you talking of love yer, captain? I 
thought you had done with't, 


Man. 
* 
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Man. Why, what did you hear me ſay? 

Free. Something imperfectly of love, I think, 

Man, I was only wondring why fools, raſcals, and de- 
ſertleſs wretches, ſhou'd ſtill have the better of men 
of merit with all women, as much as with their own 
common miſtreſs, fortune. 

Free. Becauſe moſt women, like fortune, are blind, 
ſeem to do all things in jeſt, and take pleaſure in extrava- 
gant actions; their love deſerves neither thanks, or 
blame, for they cannot help it: tis all ſympathy 3 there. 


fore the noiſy, the finical, the talkative, the cowardly, 


and effeminate, have the better of the brave, the reaſon- 
able, and man of honour ; for they have no more reaſon 
in their love or kindneſs, than fortune her ſelt. 

Man, Yes, they have their reaſon : firſt, honour in a 
man they fear roo much to love; and ſenſe in a lover up- 
braids their want of it; and they hate any thing that di. 
ſturbs their admiration of themſelves ; but they are of 
that vain number, who had rather ſhew their falſe gene- 
roſity, in giving away profuſely ro worthleſs flatterers, 
than in paying juſt debts, And in ſhort, all women, like 
fortune, (as you ſay) and rewards, are loſt, by too much 
meriting. | 

Fid, All women, fir! ſure there are ſome, who have 
no other quarrel to a lover's merit, but that it begets 
their deſpair of him, 

Man, Thou art young enough to be credulous; but 
we 


Enter 1 Sailor, 

I Sail. Here are now below, the ſcolding, dagled gen- 
tlewoman, and that major old old fop, I think 
you call him, 

Free. Oldſox, ptithee bid 'em come up, with your 
leave, captain, for I cantalk with her upon the ſquare; 
if I ſhall nor diſturb you. 

Man. No; for I'll be gone, Come, volunteer. 

Free. Nay, pray ſtay; the ſcene between us will not 
be ſo tedious to you as you think: beſides, you ſhall fee 
how rigg'd my ſquire out, with the remains of my ſhip- 
wreck'd wardrobe he is under your ſea an oy 

| re's 
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bre's hands, and by this time dreſs'd, and will be worth 
your ſeeing. Stay, and I'll fetch my fool. 

Man. No; you know I cannot cafily laugh: beſides, 

my volunteer and | have buſineſs abroad, 
(Ex, Manly, Fidelia on one ſide 3 
Freeman on iother. 
Enter Major Oldfox and Widow Blackacre. 

Mid. What, no body here! did not the fellow ſay he 
was within ? 

Old, Yes, lady; and he may be perhaps a little buſy 
at preſent z but, if you think the time long till he comes, 
( unfolding papers) I'll read you here ſome of the fruits of 
my leiſure, the overflowings of my fancy and pen. ( To 
value me right, ſhe muſt know my parts ) ( Aſide. 
Come 

Mid. No, no; I have reading work enough of my 
own, in my bag, I thank you, 

Cid. I, law, madam ; but here's a poem, in blank 
verſe, which I think a handſom declaration of one's paſ- 
ſion. 

Wid. O! if you talk of declarations, I'll ſhew you one 
of the prettieſt penn'd things, which I mended roo my 
ſelf, you muſt know. 

Old. Nay, lady, if you have uſed your ſelf ſo much to 
the reading harſh Jaw, that you hate ſmooth poetry 
here is a character for you, of 

Wid. A character / nay, then VII ſhew you my bill in 
Chancery here, that gives you ſuch a character of my ad- 
verſary, makes him as black 

Old. Pſhaw; away, away, lady. But if you think the 
character too long, here is an epigram, not above twenty 
lines, upon a cruel lady; who decreed her ſervant ſhowd 
hang himſelf, ro demonſtrate his paſſion, 

Wid. Decreed! if you talk of decreeing, I have ſuch a 
decree here, drawn by the fineſt clerk 
Old. O lady, lady, all interruption, and no ſenſe be- 
tween us, as if we were lawyers at the bar but I had 
forgot, Apollo and Littleton never lodge ina head toge- 
ther. If you hate verſes, I'll give you a caſt of my politicks 
in proſe: tis a letter to a friend in the country; which 
is 
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is now the way of all ſuch ſober ſolid perſons as my ſelf, 
when they have a mind ro publiſh their diſguſt to the 
times; tho perhaps, between you and I, they have no 
friend in the country. And ſure a politick, ſet ious perſon 
may as well have a feign'd friend in the country to write 
to, as an idle poet a feign d miſtreſs to write to. And ſo 
here's my letter to a friend, or no friend, in the country, 
concerning the late conjuncture of affairs, in relation to 
Coffee Houſes: or, the Coſfee- Man's caſe, 

id. Nay, if your letter have a caſcin't,'tis ſomething; 
but firſt lll read you a letter of mine, to a friend in the 
country, call'd a letter of Attorney. 

Enter to them Freeman, and Jerry Blackacre, in an old 
gaudy ſuit, and red breeches of Freeman's, 

Old, What, interruption ſtill“ O the plague of inter- 
ruption / worle to an author, than the plague of cri- 
ticks / ( Aſrde, 

Mid. What's this I ſee, Jerry Blackacre, my minor, in 
red breeches ! what, haſt thou left the modeſt ſecimly 
garb of gown and cap, for this? and have I loſt all my 
good Inns of chancery-breedingupon thee then? and thou 
wilt go a breeding thy ſelf from our inn of chancery and 
weſtminſter-hall, at coffee-houſes, and ordinaries, play- 
houſes, tennis-courts, and baudy-houſes ? 

Jerr. Ay, ay, what then? perhaps Iwill; but what's 
that to you ? here's myguardian and tutor now, forſooth, 
that I am out of your huckſter's hands. 

Mid. How! thou haſt not choſen him for thy guar- 
dian yet? | 

Jerr. No, but he has choſen me for his charge, and 
that's all one; and I'll do any thing he'll have me, and go 
all che world over with him; to ordinaries, and baudy- 
houſes, or any where elſc, 

Wid. To ordinarics and baudy-houſes ! have a care, 
minor, thou wilt enfeeble there thy eſtate and body: do 
not go to ordinaries and baudy-houſes, good Jerry. 

YJerr. Why, how come you to know any ill by bau- 
dy-houſes? you never had any hurt by *em, had you, 

forſooth ? pray hold your ſelf contented; if I do go 
where money and wenches are to be had, you may thank 
your 
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your ſelf; for you us'd me fo unnaturally, you wou'd 
never let me have a penny to go abroad with; nor fo 
much as come near the garret where your maidens lay 
n W nay, you wou'd not fo much as let me play at hotcockles 
with em, nor have any recreation with *em, tho' one 
ſhou'd have kiſs'd you behind, you were ſo unnatural a 
mother, ſo you were 
Free. Ay, a very unnatural mother, faith, ſquire. 
Wid, Bur, Jerry, confider thou art yet but a minor; 
however, if thou wilt go home with me again, and be 
good child, thou ſhalt ſee 
Free, Madam, I muſt have a better care of my heir 
under age, then fo; I wou'd ſooner truſt him alone 
with a [tale waicing-woman and a perſon, than with his 
r- W vidow-mother, and her lover or lawyer. 
oy Wid. Why, thou villain, part mother and minor! 
1% rob me of my child and my writings ! but thou ſhalt find 
in Wihcre's law; and as in the caſe of raviſhment of guard— 
ly minſter the ſecond. 
ny Cd. Young gentleman, ſquire, pray be rul'd by your 
zu nother, and your friends. 
id Jerr. Yes, I'll be rul'd by my friends, therefore nor 
y- y my mother, ſo I won't: Ill chuſe him for my guar- 
dian till lam of age; nay, may be, for as long as I live. 
ts Wid. Wilt thou ſo, thou wretch ? and when thou'rt 
b, Nef age, chou wilt ſign, ſeal and deliver too, wilt thou? 
Jerr. Yes marry will I, if you go there too. 
ir- Wid. O do not ſqueeze wax, ſon; rather go to or- 
diaries, and baudy-houſes, than ſqueeze wax: if thou 
id I doſt that, farewel the goodly mannor of Blackacre, with 
o all its woods, underwoods, and appurtenances what- 
y. Jer. Oh, oh! (Weeps, 
Free. Come, madam, in ſhort, you ſee I am refoly'd 
e, v have a ſhare in the eſtate, yours or your ſon's ; if 1 
lo annot ger you, I'll keep him who is leſs coy you find; 
bur, if you wou'd have your ſon again, you muſt take 
u- ne too. Peace, or war? love, or law? you ſee my 
u, ¶ foſtage is in my hand: I'min poſſeſſion, 
zo . Vid. Nay, if one of us muſt be ruin'd, e'en let it be 
k in. By my body, a good one] did you erer know yet 
2 
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a widow marry or not marry tor the ſake of her child) 
I'd have you to know, fir, I ſhall be hard enough for you 
both yet, without marrying you; if Ferry won't be rul'd 
by me; what ſavy you, booby, will you be rul'd ? ſpeak, 
Jerr. Let one alone, can't you? 
id. Wilt thou chuſe him for guardian, whom I re. 


fuſe for husband ? 


Jerr. Ay, to chuſe, I thank you. 

Wid, And are all my hopes fruſtrated ? ſhall I never 
hear thee put caſes again to John the butler, or our vi. 
car? never ſee thee amble the circuit with the judges; 
and hear thee, in our town hall, louder than the cryer ? 

Jerr. No; for I have taken my leave of lawycring 
and pettifogging. 

Wid. Pettifogging! thou profane villain, haſt thou 
ſo? Pettifogging! then you ſhall take your leave of 
me, and your citate too; thou ſhalt be an alien ro me 
and it for ever, Pettifogging ! 

Jerr. O, but if you go there too, mother, we hare 
the deeds and ſettlements, I thank you: wou'd you 
cheat me of my cſtare, i'fac ? | 

Wid, No, no, I will nor cheat your little brother 
Bob; fer thou wert not born in wedlock. 

Free, How's that; 

Jerr. How 2 what querk has ſhe got in her head 
now ? 

Wid. I ſay, thou canſt not, ſhalt not inherit the Black- 
acre's eſtate, | | 

Jerr. Why? why, forſvoth ? what d'ye mean, if 
you go there too ? 

Wid, Thou art but my baſe child; and according to 
the law, canſt not inherit it: nay, thou art not lo much 
as baſtard eigne 

Jerr. What, what, am! then the ſon of a whore, 
mother ? 

Wid. The law ſays | 

Free, Madam, we know what the law ſays; but have 
a care what you fay : do not let your paſſion to ruin your 
ſon, ruin your reputation, 


id. 


er 
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id. Hang reputation, fir, am not I a widow ? have 
no husband, nor intend to have any ? nor wou'd you, I 
ſuppoſe, now have me for a wife, So, I think now I'm 
reveng'd on my fon and you, without marrying, as I 
told you. | ; 

Free. But conſider, madam, 

Jerr, What, have you no ſhame left in you mother? 

Wid, Wonder not at it, major, 'tis often the poor 
preſs'd widow's caſe, to give up her honour to ſave her 
jointure; and ſeem to be a light woman, rather than 
marry : as ſume young men, they ſay, pretend to haye 
the filthy diſeaſe, and loſe their credit with moſt wo- 
men, to avoid the importunities of ſome. 

(Aſide to Oldfox. 

Free. But one word with you, madam. 

Wid. No, no, ſir. Come, major, let us make haſte 
now to the prerogative court, 

Old. Zut, lady, if what you ſay be true, will you 
ſtigmarize your reputation on record? and, if it be not 
true, how will you prove 1t ? 

Wid. Pſhaw! I can prove any thing; and for my reputa- 
tion, know, major, a wiſe woman willno more value 
her reputation, in difinheriting a rebellious ſon of a good 
eſtate, than ſhe wou'din getting him, to inherit an eſtate, 

| (Exit Wid. and Old. 

Free, Madam we muſt not let her go ſo, ſquire. 

Jerr. Nay, the devil can't ſtop her tho? if ſhe has a 
mind to't. But come, bully-guardian, we'll go and ad- 
viſe with three attorneys, two proctors, two ſolicitors, 
and a ſhrewd man of Whie-Friars, neither attorney, 
proQor, or ſolicitor, bur as purea pimp to the law as 
any of em; and ſure all they will be hard enough for 
her, for I fear, buily-guardian, you are too good a 
joker to have any law in your head. | 

Free. Thou'rt in the right on't, ſquire, I underſtand 


* 


no law; eſpecially that againſt baſtards, ſince l'm ſure 


che cuſtom is againſt that law; and more people get e- 
llates by being ſo, than loſe em. (Exeunt. 
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The Scene changes to Olivia's Lodging.) 
Enter Lord Plauſible, and Boy with a candle. 


T. Plauſ. Little gentleman, your moſt obedient, faith- 
ful, humble ſervant: where, I beſcech you, is that di- 
vine perſon, your noble lady ? 

Boy. Gone out, my lord; but commanded me to give 
you this letter. (Gives him a letter, 
Enter to him Novel, 

T. Plauſ. Which he muſt not obſerve. 

(Aſide, Puts it up. 
Nov. Hey, boy, where is thy lady? 

Boy, Gone out, fir; but I muſt beg a word with you, 

| (Gives him a letter, and exit, 

Nov, For me? ſo. (Puts up the letter, 
Servant, ſervant, my lord; you fee the lady knew of 
your coming, for ſhe is gone out. 

L. Plauſ. Sir, I humbly beſcech you not to cenſure tho 
lady's good breeding: ſhe has reaſon to uſe more liberty 
with me, than with any other man. 

Nov. How, viſcount how ? 

T. Plauſ. Nay, I humbly beſcech you, be not in cho- 
ler; where there is molt love, there may be moſt free- 
dom. 


Nov. Nay, then ' tis time to come to an eclerciſment 


with you, and to tell you, you mult think no more of 
this lady's love. 

L. Plau/. Why, under correction, dear fir ? 

Nov. There are reaſons, reaſons, viſcount. 

L. Plauſ. What, I beſeech you, noble fir ? 

Nov. Prithee, prithee, be not impertinent, my lord; 
ſome of you lords are ſuch conceited, well - aſſured im- 
pertinent rogues. 

T. Plauſ. And you noble wits, are ſo full of ſhamming 
and drolling, one knows not where to have you ſerioul- 


ly. | 5 
Nov. Well, you ſhall find me in bed with this lady, 
one of theſe days, 2 
TL. P las}. 
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T. Plauſ. Nay, 1 beſeech you, ſpare the lady's ho- 
nour; for her's and mine will be all one ſhortly. 

Nov. Prithee, my lord, be not an aſs: doſt thou 
think to get her from me? I haye had ſuch encourage- 
ments 

L. Plauſ. I have not been thought unworthy of em. 

Nov. What not like mine! come to an eclercilment, 
as I ſaid, 

I. Plauſ. Why, ſcriouſly then, ſhe has told me, viſ- 
counteſs ſounded prettily. 

Nov. And me, that Novel was a name ſhe wou'd ſoon- 
er change her's for, than for any title in England, 

L. Plauſ. She has commended the ſoftneſs and reſpect- 
fulneſs of my behaviour. 

Nov, She has prais'd the briskneſs of my raillery of 
all things, man. 

T. Plauſ. The ſleepineſs of my eyes ſhe lik'd, 

Nov. Sleepineſs! dulneſs, dulneſs. But the fierce- 
neſs of mine ſhe ador'd. 

Z. Plauſ. The brightneſs of my hair ſhe lik'd. 

Nov. The brightneſs! no, the gicaſineſs, L warrant. 
But the blackneſs and luſtre of mine ſhe admires, 

T. Plauſ. The genticnels of my ſmile. 

Nov, The ſubtility of my leer. 

Z. Plauſ. The clearneſs of my complexion. 

Nov. The redneſs of my lips. 

T. Plauſ. The whiteneſs of my teeth. 

Nov. My janty way of picking them. 

L, Plauſ. The ſweetneſs of my breath. 


„ 


$ 


F 


Nov. Ha, ha!————nay, then ſhe abus'd you, tis 


plain; for you know what Manly ſaid: the ſweetneſs of 
pour pulvillio ſhe might mean; but for your breath! ha, 
l; ha, ha. Your breath is ſuch, man, that nothing bur 
tobacco can perfume 3 and your complexion nothing 
cou'd mend but the ſmall-pox, 
2 L. Plauſ. Well, fir, you may pleaſe ro be merry; 
but, to put you out of all doubt, fir, ſhe has receiv'd 
lome jewels from me, of value, 


£ Nov, And preſents from me; beſides what I preſent- 
f. ed her jantily, by way of ombre, of thre or four hun- 
f 8 5 dred 
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dred pounds value, which I'm ſure are the earneſt pence 
for our love-bargain. 

L. Plauſ. Nay, then, fir, with your favour, and 
ro make an end of all your hopes, look you there, fir, 
ſhe has writ to me 

Nov, How ! how! well, well, and ſo ſhe has to me; 
look you there 


(Deliver to each other their letter:. 
L.Plauſ. Whar's here ? 
Nov. How's this? 


Reads our. 
My dear lord, | 
Ow'll excuſe me, for breaking my word with you, ſince 
Y tas to oblige, not offend yon; for 1am only gons a- 
broad but to diſappoint Novel, and meet you in the draw. 
ing · room; where Iexpect you, with as much impatience, 
as when 1 us'd to ſuffer Novel's viſits, the moſt impertinent 
fop, that ever affected the name of a wit, therefore not ca- 
pable, I hope, to give you jealouſy; for, for your ſake a- 
lone, you ſaw Irenounc'd an old lover, and will do all tha 
world. Burn the letter, but lay up the kindneſs of it in 
your heart, with your 
OLIVIA 


Very fine ! but pray let's ſee mine. 
L. Plauſ. I underſtand it not; but ſure ſhe cannot 
think ſo ot me. 
Reads the other letter. 
Nov. UM ! ha !—meet— for your ſake———hum 
— quitted an old lover — world — burn 
-i your heart with your 


OLIVIA 


Juſt the ſame, the names only alter'd. 
T. Plauſ. Surely there mult be ſome miſtake, or ſome 
body has abus'd her, and us. 


Nov. Yes, youare abus'd, no doubt on't, my lord ; 
but I'll to Mhite. Hall, and ſee. | 


T. Plauſ. And I, where I ſhall find you arg abus d. 


Nov. 


but ſeven 
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Nov, Where, if it be ſo, for our comfort, we can» 
not fail of meeting with fellow ſufferers enough; for as 
Freeman (aid of another, ſhe ſtands in the drawing» 
room, like the glaſs, ready for all comers, to ſer their 
gallantry by her: and like the glaſs too, lets no man 
go from her, unſatisfied with himſelf. (Ex. ambo, 

Enter Olivia and Boy, 

Oliv, Both here, and juſt gone ? 

Boy, Yes, madam. 

Oliv. But are you ſure neither ſaw you deliver the o- 
ther æletter? 

Boy. Yes, yes, madam, I am very ſure, 

Oliv. Go then to the Old Exchange, to Weſtminſter, 
Holbourn, and all the other places I told you of; I ſhall 
not need you theſe two hours: be gone, and take the 
candle with you, and be ſure you leave word again be- 
low, I am gone our, to all that ask. 

+ 6 Yes, madam. (Exit, 

Oliv. And my new lover will not ask I'm ſure; he 
has his leſſon, and cannot miſs me here, tho” in the dark: 
which I have purpoſely deſign'd, as a remedy againſt 
my bluſhing gallant's modeſty ; for young lovers, like 
1— are made bolder by being kept without 
ight. 

, Enter her husband Verniſh as from à journey. 

Fer. Where is ſhe ? darkneſs every where! (Softly. 

Oliv. What, come before your time? my ſoul! my 
life! your haſte has augmented your kindneſs; and let 
me thank you for it thus, and thus (Embracing and 
kiſing him.) And tho*, my ſoul, the little time ſince you 
left me has ſeem'd an age to my impatience, ſure it is yet 


Ver. How! who's that you expect atter ſeven # 

Oliv. Ha! my husband return'd! and have I been 
throwing away ſo many kind kiſſes on my husband, and 
wrong'd my lover already? (Aſide, 

Ver, Speak, I ſay, who was't you expected after ſe- 
ven ? 


Olive 


py 
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Oliv, What hall I ſay ? —— oh—— (Aſide.) Why 
*tis but ſeven days, is it, deareſt; ſince you went out ef 
town? and l expected you not ſo ſoon. 

Ver. No, ſure; 'tis but five days ſince I left you. 

Oliv. Pardon my impatience, deareſt, I thought em 
ſeyen atleaſt. 

Per. Nay then | 

Oliv. But, my life, you ſhall never ſtay half ſo long 
from me again; you ſhan't indeed, by this kiſs you than'r, 
Vier. No, no; but why alone in the dark? 

Oliv, Blame not my melancholy in your abſence — 
but, my ſoul, ſince you went, I have ſtrange news to tell 
you: Manly is return'd. 

Ver. Manly return'd! fortune forbid. 

Oliv. Met with the Dutch in the channel, fought, ſunk 
his ſhip, and all he carried with him. He was here with 
me yeſterday. 

Ver. And did you own our marriage to him? 

Oliv. I told him I was married, to put an end to his 
love and my trouble; but to whom, is yet a ſecret kept 
from him and all the world. And I have us'd him fo 
ſcurvily, his great ſpirit will ne'er return to reaſon it far - 
ther with me: I have ſent him to ſea again I warrant. 

Ter. *Twas bravely done, And ſure he will now hate 
the ſhore more than ever, after ſo great a diſappoint- 
ment. Be you ſure only to keep a while our great ſecret, 
till he be gone: In the mean time I'll lead the eaſy ho- 
neſt fool by the noſe, as Il uſe to do; and whilſt he ſtays, 
rail with him at thee; and when he's gone, laugh with 
thee at him. But have you his cabinet of jewels ſafe ? 
part not with a ſeed-pearl to him, to keep him from ſtar- 
ving. 

Oliv. Nor from hanging. | 

Ver. He cannot recover em; and, I think, will ſcorn 

to beg em again. | 
Oliv. But, my life, have you taken the thouſand gui- 
neas he left in my name out of the gold-ſmith*s hands? 


Ver. Ay, ay; they are remov'd to another gold- 
ſmihs. 


liv: 


— 
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Oliv. Ay, but, my ſoul, you had beſt have a care he 
ind not where the money is: for his 3 wants (as 
Im inform' d) are ſuch, as will make Eim inquiſitive e- 
nough. 

For. You ſay true, and he knows the man too; but I'll 
remove it to-morrow, 

Oliv. To-morrow ! O do not ſtay till to- morrow: go 
to-night, immediately. 

Ver. Now I think on't, you adviſe well, and I will go 
preſently. | 

Oliv, Preſently ! inſtantly :. I will not let you ſtay a 
jot, 

Ver, I will then, tho I return not home till twelve. 

Oliv. Nay, tho not till morning, with all my heart: 
go, deareſt z I am impatient till you are gone | 

| Thruſts him out. 
So, I have at once now brought about thoſe two grate- 
ful buſineſſes, which all prudent women do together, ſe- 
cured money and pleaſure; and now all interruptions of 
the laſt are remov'd, Go, husband, and come up friend: 
juſt the buckets in the well; the abſence of one brings 
the other. But I hope, like them too, they will not meet 
in the way, joſtle, and claſh together- 
Enter Fidelia, and Manly treading ſoſtly, and ſlaying be- 


hind at ſome diſtance. 
So are you come? (but not the husband bucker, I hope, 
again.) who's there? my deareſt ? [ Softly, 


Fid. My life 
Oliv. Right, right: where are thy lips? here take the 


dumb and beſt welcomes, kiſſes and embraces; 'tis not 


a time for idle words. In a duel of love, as in others, 
parlying ſhews balely. Come, we are alone; and now 
the word is only ſatisfzion, and defend not thy ſelf, 
Man, How's this? why ſhe makes love like a devil in 
a play; and in this darkneſs, which conceals her angeb's 
face, if I were apt to be afraid, I ſhou'd think her a devil. 


[ Aſede. 
Oliv, What, you traverſe ground, young gentleman, 
| Fidelia avoiding her. 
Fid, I take breath only. / 
Mans 
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Man. Good heavens! now was I deceit d! [A/ 

Oliv, Nay, you are a coward z what, are you atra: 
of the fherc2neſs of my love? 

Fid, Yes, madam, leſt its violence right preſage i 
change; and I muſt needs be afraid you wou'd leave m 
quickly, who cou'd deſert ſo brave a gentleman as May 

” 

Oliv, O name not his name! for in a time of ſtole: 
Joys, as this is, the filthy name of husband wer. not 
more allaying ſound, 

Man. There's ſome comfort yer, (Aſide, 

Fid. but did yon not love him? | 

Oliv. Never. How cou'd you think it? 

Fid. Becauſe he thought it; who is a man of tha: 
ſenſe, nice diſcerning, and diftidency, that I ſhou'd thin 
it hard to deceive him. 

Oliv. No; he that diſtruſts moſt the world, tru! 
moſt to himſelf, and is but the more eaſily deceiv'd, bc- 
cauſe he thinks he can't be deceiv'd: his cunning is like 
the coward's ſword, by which he is oftner worſted than 
defended 

Fid. Yer, ſure, you us'd no common art to deceive him, 

Oliv. I knew helov'd his own fingular moroſenels ſo 
well, as to dote upon any copy of it; wherefore I feign'd 
an hatrcd to the world too, that he might love mein ear- 
neſt : but, it it had been hard to deceive him, I am ſure 
*rwere much harder to love him. A dogged, ill man- 
ner*d | 

Fid. D'ye hear her, fir, pray hear her, 
[Aſide to Manly, 
oliv. Surly, untractable, ſnarling brute! he ! a maſtiff. 
dog were as fit a thing to make a gallant of. 

Man, Ay, a goat, or monkey, were fitter for thee. 

Bs (Aſide. 

Fid, I muſt confeſs, for my part, tho my rival, I can- 
not but ſay he has a manly handſomneſs in's face and 
mien. 

Oliv. So has a Saracen in the ſign. 

Fid. Is proper, and well made. 

Oliv. As a drayman, 

Fid. Has wit. Oliv. 
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iv. He rail at all mankind. 

Fid. And undoubred courage 

Oliv. Like the kergman'sz can murder a man when 

hands are ty'd. He has cruelty indeed ; which is no 
10re courage, than his railing is wit, 

Man. Thus women, and men like women, are too 
ard for us, when they think we do not hear em: and 

putation like other miſtreſſes, is never true to a man in 
is abſence. (Aſide. 

Fig. He is 

Ou. Prithee no more of him: I thought I had ſatis- 
d you enough before, that he could never be a rival for 
you to apprehend, And you need not be more aſſur'd of 
my averſion to him, but by the laſt reſtimony of my love 
0 you; Which 1 am ready to give you. Come, my ſoul, 
this way — (Pulls Fidelia. 

Fid. But, madam, what cou'd make you diſſemble love 
to him, when ' twas ſo hard a thing for you; and flatter 
his love to you ? 

Oliv. That which makes all the world flatter and diſ- 
ſemble, 'twas his money: I had a real paſſion for that. 
Yet I lov'd not that ſo well, as for it to take him: for as 
ſoon as I had his money, I haſtened his departure like a 
wife; who, when (be has made the moſt of a dying hus- 
band's breath, pulls away his pillow. 

Man. Damn'd money! Its maſter's potent rival ſtill; 
and, like a ſaucy pimp, corrupts it ſelf the miſtreſs it pro- 
cures for us, | (Aſide, 

Olin. But I think with you, my life, to paſs my time in 
talking. Come hither, come; yet ſtay till I have lock'd 
a door in the other room, that may chance to let us in 
ſome interruptionz which reciting poets, or loſing 
gameſters fear not more than I at this time do, 

| (Exit. Olivia. 

Fid, Well, I hope, you are now ſatisfy'd, fir, and will 
be gone, to think of your revenge ? 

Man. No, I am not ſatisfy'd, and muſt ſtay to be re- 
veng'd, 

Fid. How, fir? you'll uſe no violence to her, I hope, 
and forfeit your own life to take away her's? that were 
no revenge, Man, 
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Man, No, no, you need not fear: my revenge ſhall 
only be upon her honour, not her life. 

Fid. How, fir? her honour? O heavens / conſider, 
fir, ſhe has no honour, D'yc call that revenge? can you 
think of ſuch a thing? but xeſlect, fir, how ſhe hates and 
loaths you, 

Man. Yes, ſo much ſhe hates me, that it wou'd be a re- 
venge ſufficient to make her acceſſary to my pleaſure, and 
then let her know it, | 

Fid. No, fir, no; tobe reveng'd on her now, were 
to diſappoint her, Pray, fir, let us be gone, (Pulls Man. 

Man. Hold off, What you are my rival then; and 
therefore you ſhall tay, and keep the door for me, whillt 
I goin for you: but, when I'm gone, if you dare to ſtir 
oft from this very board, or breathe the leaſt murmuring 
accent, I'll cut her throat firſt; and if you love her, you 
will not venture her life: nay, then I'll cut your throat 
too; and I know you love your own lite at leaſt. 

Fid, Bur, fir; good fir, 

Man. Not a word more, leſt I begin my revenge on 
her by killing you, 

Fid. Bur are you ſure *tis revenge that makes you do 
this? how can it be? 

Man. Whiſt, 

Fid. Tis a ſtrange revenge, indeed, 5 

Man. If you make me ſtay, I ſhall keep my word, and 
begin with you, No more. 

(Ex. Manly at the ſame door Olivia went, Manet Eid. 

Fid, O heavens! is there not puniſhment enough 
In loving well, if you will have'ta crime; 

But you muſt add freſh torments daily ro'r, 
And puniſh us like peeviſh rivals ſtill, 

Becauſe we fain wou'd find a heaven here ? 
Bur did there never any love like me, 

Thar uacry'd tortures you mult find me out? 
Others, at worſt, you force to kill themſelves 3 
But I muſt be ſelf murdreſs of my love, 

Yet will not grant me pow'r to end my lite, 


My 
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My cruel life; for when a lover's hopes 

Are dead and gone, life is unmerciful. 

8 | (Sits down and weeps, 
Enter Manly to her. 

Man. I have thought better on't: I muſt not diſcover 
my ſelf now I am without witneſſes; for if I barely 
ſhou'd publiſh it, ſhe wou'd deny it with as much impu- 
dence, as ſhe wou'd act it again with this young fellow 
here. Where are you! 

Fid. Here oh 
gone. 

Man, I will; but not you: you muſt ſtay, and act the 
ſecond part ot a lover, that is, talk kindneſs to her. 

Fid. Not J, fir. 

Man, No diſputing, fir, you muſt: 'tis neceſſary to 
my delign of coming again to-morrow night, 

Fid, What, can you come again then hither 3 

Man. Yes ; and you muſt make the appointment, and 
an apology for your leaving her ſo ſoon; for I have ſaid 
not a word to her, but have kept your counſel, as I ex- 
pe& you ſhou'd do mine. Do this faithfully, and I pro- 
miſe you here you ſhall run my fortune ſtill, and we will 
never part as long as we live; but if you do not do it, ex- 
pect not to live. 

Fid. Tis hard, ſir: but ſuch a conſideration will make 
it eaſter, You won't forget your promiſe, fir? 

Man. No, by heavens, But ] hear her coming, 

(Exit. 


now I ſuppoſe we may be 


Enter Olivia to Fidelia. 

Oliv, Where is my life? run from me already! you 
do not love me, deareſt ; nay, you are angry with me, 
for you wou'd not ſo much as ſpeak a kind word to me 
within: what was the reaſon » 

Fid. I was tranſported too much, 

Oliv, That's kind: but come, my ſoul, what makes 
you here? let us go in again; we may be ſurpriz'd in 
this room, *tis ſo near the ſtairs. 

Fid. No, we ſhall hear the better here, if any body 
ſhou'd come up. | : | 

Oliv, Nay, I aſſure you, we ſhall be ſecure enough 
within: come, com Fid. 
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Fid, Tam ſick, and troubled with a ſudden dizzineſs; 
cannot ſtir yer, 6 

Oliv. Come, 1 have ſpirits within. 

Fid. O! don't you hear a noiſe, madam ? 

Oliv. No, no; there is none: come, come, 

(Pulls her, 

Fid. Indeed there is; and I love you ſo much, I muſt 
have a care of your honour, if you won't, and go; but 
to come to you to-morrow night, if you pleaſe. 

Oliv. With all my foul : but you muſt not go yet; 
come, prichee. 

Fid. Oh! 
one of my fits. 

Oliv. Whac fits? 

Fid, Of the falling ſickneſs; and I lie generally an 
hour in a trance: therefore pray conſider your honour, 
for the ſake of my love, and let me go, that I may return 
to you often. 

Oliv. But will you be ſure then to come to-morrow 
night ? 

Fid, Yes, 

Oliv, Swear, 

#14, By our paſt kindneſs. 

Oliv. Well, go your ways then, if you will, you naugh- 
ty creature you, (Exit Fidelia, 
Theſe young lovers, with their fears and modeſty, make 
themſelves as bad as old ones to us; and I apprehend 
their baſhfulneſs more than their tatling. 

Fidelia returns. 

Fid. O madam, we're undone! there was a gentle- 
man upon the ſtairs, coming up with a candle, which 
made me retire. Look you here he comes. 

Enter Verniſh, and his man with a light, 

Oliv. How! my husband! oh, undone indeed! this 
Way. (Exit. 
Ver. Ha! you fhall not eſcape me ſo, fir. : 

(Stops Fidelia. 

Fid. O heavens! more fears, plagues, and torments 

yet in ſiocs! „ (Aſie. 


I'm now ficker, and am afraid of 


Ver. 


c—_ TU So 
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Per. Come, fir, I gueſs what your buf neſs was here 
but this muſt be your buſineſs now. Draw. (Draus. 
Fid, Sir | 
Ver. No expoſtulations? I ſhall not care co car oft, 
Draw. | 

Fid. Good fir. 

Ver. How you raſcal! not courage to draw; yer durſt 
do me the greateſt injury in the world ? thy cowardice 
ſhall not ſave thy life. (Offers to run at Fidelia, 

Fid. O hold, fir, and ſend but your ſervant down, and 
I'll ſatisfy you, I cou'd nor injure you as you imagine. 

Ver, Leave the light, and be gone. (Ex. Serv. 
Now, quickly, fir, what have you to ſay, or 

Fid. I am a woman, fir, a very unfortunate woman, 

Ver. How! a very handſome woman I'm ſure then: 
here are witneſſes of 't too, I contels- 

(Pulls of her Peruke, and feels her breaſts, 
Well, I'm glad to find the tables rurn'd; my wife is in 
more danger of cuckolding than I was, (Aſide. 

Fid, Now, fir, I hope you are ſo much a man of ho- 


nour, as to let me go; now I have ſatisfy*d you, fir. 


Ver. When you have ſatisfy'd me, madam, I will. 

Fid. 1 hope, fir, you are roo much a gentleman, to 
urge thoſe ſecrets from a woman, which concern her 
honour : you may gueſs my misfortune to be love by my 
diſguiſe : but a pair of breeches cou'd not wrong you, 
fir, | | 

Ver. I may believe love has chang'd your out.ſide, 
which cou'd not wrong me; but why did my wife run 
away ? 


Fid. I know nor, fir; perhaps becauſe ſhe wou'd not be 


forc'd to diſcover me to you, or to guide me from your 
ſuſpicions, that you might not diſcover me your ſelf; 
which ungentleman-like curioſity I hope you will ceaſe 
to have, and ler me go. 

Ver. Well, madam, if I muſt not know who you are, 
*twill ſuffice for me only to know certainly what you are; 
which you muſt not deny me. Come, there is a bed 
within, the proper rack for lovers: and if you are a wo- 


man, 
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man, there you can keep no ſecrets; you'll tell me there 
all unask' d. Come. ( Pulls her, 
Fid, Oh! what d'ye mean ? help, oh 
Ver, I'll ſhew you: but tis in vain to cry out: noone 
dares help you; for I am lord here. 
Fid. Tyrant here: but if you are maſter of this houſe, 


_ I have taken for a ſanctuary, do not violate it your 
elf. 


Ver. No, I'll preſerve you here, and nothing ſhall 


kurt you, and will be as true to you as your diſguiſe 3 but 
you mult truſt me then. Come, come. 


Fid, Oh! oh! rather than you ſhou'd drag me to a 


death ſo horrid and ſo ſhameful, I'll dye here a thouſand 
deaths: but you do not look like a raviſher, fir, 
Ver. Nor you like one wou'd put me to't 3 but if you 
will | 
Fid, Oh! oh! help, help 


Enter Servant, 


Ver. You ſaucy raſcal, how durſt you come in; when | 


you heard a woman ſqueak, that ſhou'd have been your 
cue to ſhut the door. 
Serv. I come, fir, to let you know, the alderman com- 


ing home immediately after you were at his houſe, has 


ſent his caſhier with the money, according to your note, 

Ver. Damn his money: money never came to any ſure 
unſeaſonably till now. Bid him ſtay, 

Serv. He ſays, he cannot a moment. 

Ver. Receive it you then. 

Serv. He ſays, he muſt have your receipt for it: he is 
in haſte; for I hear him coming up, fir, 

Ver. Damn him. Help me in here then with this diſho- 
nourer of my family. | 

Fid. Oh! oh? | 

Serv. You ſay ſhe is a woman, fir, 

Ver. No matter, fir : muſt you prate > 

Fid, Oh heavens ! is there 
(They thruſt her in, and lock the door. 


Fer. 
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Ver. Stay there, my priſoner 3 you have a ſhort re- 
prieve. 


Tl fetch the gold, and that ſhe can't reſiſt, 
For with a full hand tis we raviſh beſt, (Exeunt. 


Aer SeEN II. 
Eliza's Lodgings. 
Enter Olivia and Eliza. 
Olivia. 


H, couſin, nothing troubles me, but that I have giv- 
en the malicious world its revenge, and reaſon now 
to talk as freely of me, as I us'd to do of it. 
Eliz, Faith, then let not that trouble you; for to be 
FJ plain, couſin, the world cannot talk worſe of you, than it | 
did before. ls: | 
Oliv, How, couſin? I'd have you to know, before {| 
ry faux pas, this trip of mine, the world cou'd not talk "al 
FJ of me. 0 
Elix. Only that you mind other people's actions ſo 
much, that you take no care of your own, but to hide 
em; that like a thief, becauſe you know your ſelf moſt 
guilty, you impeach your fello w- criminals firſt, to clear 
your (elf, 
Oliv. O wicked world! FT” 
Eliz. That you pretend an averſion to all mankind in 
publick, only that their wives and miſtreſſes may not be 
jealous, and hinder you of their converſation in private. 
Oliv. Baſe world! KA 
Eliz. That abroad, you faſten quarrels upon innocent 
men, for talking of you, only to bring 'em to ask your 
pardon at home, and to become dear friends with them, 
who were hardly your acquaintance before. 


© = — — 
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Oliv. Abominable world! 
Elix. That you condemn the obſcenity of moderry 
plays, only that you may not be cenſur'd for never miſ. 
ſing the molt obſtene of the old ones. 
Oliv. Damn'd world! 
Eliz. I hat you deface the nudities of pictures, and lit- 
tle ſtatues, only becauſe they are not real. 


2 


Oliv. O, fie, fie, fie, hideous, hideous, couſin! the 


obſcenity of their cenſures makes me bluſh. 


now. 
Enter Lettice haſtily. 


Let, O, ma lam! here is that gentleman coming up, 


who now you lay is my maſter, 


Oliv. O, couſin ! whither ſhall I run? protect me, 


or 


Enter Verniſh. 
Ver. Nay, nay, come 
Oliv, O, fir, forgive me. 


Ver, Yes, yes, I can forgive you being alone in the 
dark with a woman in man's clothes; but have a care of 


a man in women's clothes. 


Oliv. What does he mean? he diſſembles only to get 
me into his power: or has my dear friend made him be- 
lie ve he was a woman? my husband may be deceiv'd by 

(Aſide. 
Ver. Come, come, you need not have lain out of your | 


him, but I'm ſure I was not. 


houſe for this; but perhaps you were afiaid, when I was 


warm with ſuſpicions, you muſt have diſcover'd who 


the was: and, prithee, may I not know it? 
Oliv. She was 


nounce ) (Aſide, 
Ver. Come, what's the matter with thee? if I muſt 
not know who ſhe is,['m ſatisfied without. Come hither. 
Oliv. Sure you do know her; ſhe has told you her 
ſelf, I ſuppoſe. h 
Ver. No, I might have known her better, but that 1 
was inter rupted by the goldirgith, you know, = my 
| Orc 


Eliz. The truth of em, the naughty world wou'd ſay 


(Olivia runs away, and ſtands at a diſtance, 


(I hope he has been deceiy'd : 
and ſince my lover has play*d the card, I muſt not re- 
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forc'd to lock her into your chamber, to keep her from 
his fight; but when I return'd, I found ſhe was got a- 
way, by tying the window-curtains to the balcony, by 
which ſhe ſlid down into the ſtreet : for, you muſt know, 
[ jeſted with her, and made her believe I'd raviſh her; 
which ſhe apprehended, it ſeems, in carneſt. 

Oliv, Then ſhe got from you? 

Ver, Ves. 

Oliv. And is quite gone? 

Ver. Les. 

Oliv. I'm glad on't otherwiſe you had raviſh'd 
her, fir ? but how durſt you go fo far, as to make her be- 
lieve you wou'd raviſh her? let me underſtand that, fir. 
What, there's guilt in your face, you bluſh too: nay, 
then you did raviſh her, you did, you baſe fellow. What, 
raviſh a woman in the firſt month of our marriage! tis 
a double injury to me. thou baſe, ungrateful man; wrong 
my bed already, vilain! I cou'd tear out thoſe falſe eyes, 
barbarous unwortt y wretch, 

Elix. So, fo! —— 

Ver. Prithee hear, my dear. 

Oliv. | will never hear you, my plague, my torment, 

Ver, I ſwear prithee hear me. 

Oliv, I have heard already too many of your falſe 
oaths and vows, eſpecially your laſt in the church, O 
wicked man! and wretched woman that I was! I wiſh 
I had then ſunk down into a grave, rather than to have 
given you my hand, to be led to your loathſome bed. 
oh 0 ( ſeems to weep. 

Ver. So, very fine! juſt a marriage-quarrel! which 
tho it generally begins by the wife's fault, yet, in the con- 
cluſion, it becomes the husband's; and whoſoever of- 
fends at firſt, he only is ſure to ask pardon at laſt, My 
dear | | 

Oliv. My devil 

Ver. Come, t ithee be appeas'd, and go home zI have 
beſpoken our ſup per betimes: for I cou'd not eat, till L 


found you, Go, ['ll give you all kind of ſatisfactions; and 


one, which uſes to be a reconciling one, two hundred of 
„35 thoſe 
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thoſe guineas I receiv'd laſt night, to do what you will 
with, 
Oliv. What, wou'd you pay me for being your baud ? 
Ver, Nay, prithee no more; go, and I'll th:oughly 
ſatisfy you when I come home; and then, too, we will 
have a fit of laughter at Manly, whom | am going to find 
at the Cock in Bow-ſtreet,where I hear he din d. Go, dear- 
eſt, go home, 
Elix. A very pretty turn, indeed, this! | 
Ver, Now, couſin, fince by my wife I have that ho- 
nour and privilege of calling you ſo, [ have ſomething to 
beg of you too; which is, not to take notice of our mar- 
riage to any whatever, yet a while, for ſome reaſons ve- 
ry important to me : and next, that you will do my wife 
the honour to go home with her; and me the favour, to 
uſe that power you have with her, in our reconcilement, 
Eliz. That I dare promiſe, ſir, will be no hard matter. 
Your ſervant. (Exit Verniſh. 
Well, couſin, this I confeſs was reaſonable hypocriſy; 
you were the better for'r, 
Oliv. What hypocriſy ? 5 
Eli. Why, this laſt deceit of your husband was la w- 
ful, ſince in your own defence, 
Oliv. What deceit? I'd have you to know, I never de- 
cciv'd my husband. 
Elix. You do not underſtand me, ſure; I ſay, this 
was an honeſt come. off, and a good one: bur 'twas a fign 
your gallant had had enough of your converſation, ſince 
he cou'd ſo dextrouſly cheat your husband in paſſing 
for a woman ? 
_ _ Oliv, What d'ye mean, once more, with my gallant, 
and paſſing for a woman? 
Eliz. What do you mean? you ſee your husband took 
him for a woman ? 
Oliv, Whom ? | 
Eliz. Hey day! why, the man he found you with, for 
whom laſt night you were ſo much afraid; and who 
you told me 8 | 
Oliv, Lord, you rave ſure ! 
lx. Why, did not you tell me laſt night. 


Oliv. 
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Oliv. I know not what I might tell you laſt night, in 3 
fright. 

Elix. Ay, what was that fright for? for a woman? 
beſides, were you not afraid to ſee your husband juſt 
now? I warrant, only for having been found with a wo- 
man! nay,aid not you juſt now ioo own your falſe ſtep, 
or trip, as you call'd it? which was with a woman too! 
fie, this tooling is io inſipid, tis oftenfive, 

Oliv. And fooling with my honovr will be more of- 
fenſive. Did you not hear my ausband ſay, he found 
me with a woman in man's cloaths ? and d'ye think he 
docs not know a man from a woman ? 

Eliz. Not ſo well, Pm lure, as you do? therefore I'd 
rather take your word, 

Oliv. What, you grow ſcurrilous, and are I find more 
cenſorious than the world! I mult have a care of you, I 
ſec, 

Elix. No, you need nct fear yet, I'll keep your ſecret. 

Oliv. My ſecret! I'd have you to know, I have no 
need of confidents, tho you value your ſelf upon being a 
good UNC, | 

Eliz. O admirable confidence you ſhew more in de- 
nying your wickedneſs, than other people in glorying 
in't. 

Oliv. Confidence, to me! to me ſuch language! nay, 
then I'll never ſee your face again. I'll quarrel with her, 
that people may never believe I was in her power; but " 
rake for mal ice all the truth ſhe may ſpeak againſt me. | 
( Aſide )) Lettice, where are you? let us be gone from this 
cenſorious ili woman. 

Elix. Nay, thou fhalt ſtay a little, to damn thy ſelf 
quite, ( Aſide, 

Once word firſt, pray, madam ; can you {wear that whom 
your husband found you wich 

Oliv. Swear! ay, chat whoſoever *twas that ſtole up, "4 
unknown, into my room, When *rwas dark, I know not | 
whether man or woman, by heavens, by all that's good; 
or, may I never more have joys here,-or in the other 
world; nay, may I cternallß 6 
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Eliz. Be damn'd. So, ſo, you are damn'd enough al- 
ready by your oaths ; and Jenough confirm'd, and now 
you may pleaſe to be gone. Yet take this advice with you, 
in this plain dealing age, to leave off forſwearing your 
ſelf; for when people hardly think the better of a wo- 
man for her real modeſty,why ſhou'd you put that great 
conſtraint upon your ſelf to feign it? 

Oliv, O hideous ! hideous advice! let us go out of the 
hearing of it. She will ſpoil us, Lerrice. 

(Ex. Oliv. and Let. at one door, Eliz. at other, 


The ſcene changes to the Cock in Bow-ſtreet a table and 
bottles, 


Manly and Fidelia. 
Man. How ! ſav'd her honour, by making her hus— 
band believe you were a woman! was well, but hard 
enough to do, ſure. 


Fid. We were interrupted before he cou'd contradict 
me. 


Man. But can't you tell me, d'ye ſay, what kind of 
man he was ? 

Fid. I was ſo frightned, I confeſs, I can give no other 
account of him, but that he was pretty call, round fac'd, 
and one, I'm ſure, I ne'er had ſcen before. 


Man. But ſhe, you ſay, made you ſwear to return to 
night? 

Fid. But I have ſince ſworn, never to go near her a- 
gain; for the husband wou'd murder me, or worſe, if 
he caught me again. 

Man. No, will go with you, and defend you to night, 
and then I'll ſwear too, never to go near her again. 

Fid, Nay, indeed, fir, I will not go, to be acceſſary to 
your death too: beſides, what thou'd you go again fir, 

Or ? 

Man. No diſputing, or advice, fir, you have reaſon to 
know I am unalterable. Go, therefore preſently, and 
write her a note, to enquire if her aſſignation with you 
holds; and if not to be at her own houſe, where elſe. 
And be importunate to gain admittance to her to night : 

ct 
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let your meſſenger, e' er he deliver your letter, enquire 


firſt, if her husband be gone out. Go, 'tis now almoſt fix 
of the clock; 1 expect you back here before ſeven, with 
leave to ſee her then. Go, do this dextrouſly, and expect 
the performance of my laſt night's promiſe, never to part 
with you, 

Fid, Ay, ſir; but will you be ſure to remember that? 

Man, Did I ever break my word? go, no more re- 
plies, or doubts. (Exit Fidelia. 

Enter Freeman to Manly. 
Where haſt thou been? 

Free. In the next room, with my lord Plauſibie and 
Novel. ; | 

Man, Ay, we came hither, becauſe *rwas a private 
houſe ; but with thee indeed no houſe can be private, 
for thou haſt that pretty quality of the familiar fops of 
the town, who, in an cating-houſe, always keep compa» 
ny with all people in't, but thoſe they came with. 

Free, I went into their room, but to keep them, and 
my own fool the ſquire, out of your room; but you ſhall 
be peeviſh now, becauſe you have no money: but why 
the devil won't you write to thoſe we were ſpeaking of? 
ſince your modeſty, or your ſpirit, will not ſuffer you to 
{peak to *em, to lend you money, why won't you try em 
at laſt chat way ? 

Man. Becauſe I know *em already, and can bear want 
better than denials, nay, than obligations, 

Free, Deny you! they cannot: all of em have been 
your intimate friends, 


Han, No, they have been people only I have oblig'd 


particularly, 

Free, Very well; therefore you ought to go to 'em 
the rather, ſure. 

Man, No, no: thoſe you have oblig'd moſt, muſt 
cettainly avoid you, when you can oblige em no longer; 
and they take your viſits like ſo many duns: triends, like 
miſtreſſes, are avoided for obligations paſt. 


Free. Pſhaw! but moſt of em are your relations 


men of great fortune and honour, 


Man 
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Man. Yes; bur relations have ſo much honour, as to 
think poverty taints the blood; and diſown their want. 
ing kindred ; bclieving, I ſuppoſe, that, as riches at firſt 
makes a gentleman, the want of em degrades him. But 
damn em, now I am poor, L' anticipate their contempt, 
and diſown them. 

Free. But you have many a female acquaintance, whom 
you have been liberal to, who may have a heart to re- 
fund to you a lutie, if you wou'd ask it: they are not all 
Olivia's. 

Man. Damn thee! how cou'dſt thou think of ſuch a 
thing? I wow'd as ſoon rob my fo.:tman of his wages: 
beſides, twere in vain tod: for a wench is like a box in 
an ordinary, reccives all peoples money caſily, but there's 
no getting, nay, ſhaking any out again; and he chat fills 
It, is ſure never to keep the key. 

Free, Well, but noble captain, wou'd you make me 
believe that you, who know half the town, have ſo many 
friends, and have oblig'd ſo many, can't borrow fifty or 
an hundred pounds. | 

Man, Why, noble lieutenant, you who know all the 
town, and call all you know, friends, methinks ſhou'd not 
wonder at it; ſince you find ingratitude too; for how 
many lords families (tho deſcended from black ſmiths, or 
tinkers) haſſ thou call'd great and illuſtrious? how many 
ill tables call'd good eating ? how many noiſy coxcombs, 
wits ? how many pert coaching cowards, ſtout > how 
many taudry affected rogues, well dreſs'd ? how many 
perukes admir'd ? and how many ill verſes applauded ? 


and yet canſt not borrow a ſhilling 2 doſt thou expect I, 


who always ſpoke truth, ſhou'd? 

Free. Nay, now you think you have paid me; but hark 
you, captain, | have heard of a thing call'd grinning ho- 
nour, but never of ſtarving honour. 5 

Man. Well, but it has been the fate of ſome brave 
men : and if they won't give me a ſhip again, I can go 
 Rarveany where with a musket on my ſhoulder. 

Free, Give you a ſhip / why, you will not ſolicit it? 

Man, If I have not ſolicited it by my ſervices, I know 
no other way. 


Free, 
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Free, Your ſervant, ſir; nay, then I'm ſatisfied, I muſt 
ſolicit my widow the cloſer, and run the deſperate for- 
tune of matrimony on ſhore. ( Exit, 

Enter to Manly, verniſh. 

Man, How ! nay, here is a friend indeed; and 

he that has him in his arms, can know no wants. 
Embraces Verniſh. 

Ver. Dear fir! and he that is in your arms, is ſecure 
from all fears whatever; nay, our nation is ſecure by 
your defeat at ſea, and the Dutch that fought againſt 
you, have prov'd enemies to themſelves only, in bringing 
you back to us. 

Man. Fie, fie; this from a friend? and yet from a- 
ny other twere unſufferable : I thought I ſhou'd never 
have taken any thing ill from you. a 

Ver. A ftiend's privilege is to ſpeak his mind, tho it be 
taken ill. | 

Man. But your tongue need not tell me you think too 
well of me; I have found it from your heart, which 
ſpoke in actions, your unalterable heart: but Olivia is 
talſe, my friend, which I ſuppoſe is no news to you. 

Fer, He's in the right on'c, | (Aſide. 

Man. But cou'dſt thou not keep her true tu me? 

Ver. Not from my heart, ſir. 

Man. But cou'd you not perceive it at all before L 
went? cou'd ſhe ſo deceive us both? 

Ver. I muſt confeſs, the firſt time I knew it, was three 
days after your departure, when ſhe receiv*'d the money 
you had left in Lombard Street in her name; and her tears 
did not hinder her it ſeems from counting that. Youth 
wou'd truſt her with all, like a true generous lover. 

Man, And ſhe like a mean jilting ——— 

Ver, Trattcrous ——— 

Man, Bale 

er. Damn'd ——— 

Man, Covetous | 

Ver, Mercenary whore | 
I can hardly hold from laughing, (Aſide. 

Man. Ay, a mercenary whore indeed; for ſhe made 
me pay. her before I lay with her, 

| : Ver. 
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Per. How !-——=why, have you lain with her 2 
Man. Ay, ay. 
Ver, Nay,the deſerves you ſhou'd report it at leaſt, tho 
you have not. 
Man. Reportit! by heav'n, tis true, 
Ver. How / ſure not. 
Man, 1 do not uſe to lye, nor you to doubt me. 
Ver. When? 
Man. Laſt night, about ſeven or eight ot the clock. 
Ver. Ha“ now I remember, I thought ſhe ſpake 
as if ſhe expected ſome other, rather than me: a con- 
founded whore indeed ( Aſide, 
Man. But what, thou wonder” ſt ati! nay, you ſceni 
to be angry too, 
Ver. I cannot but be enrag'd againſt her, for her uſ- 
age of you : damn'd, infamous, common jade, 
Man. Nay; her cuckold, who firſt cuckolded me in 
my money, ſhall not laugh all himſelf : we will do him 
reaſon, ſhan't we? 
Ver. Ay, ay. 
Man. But thou doſt not, for ſo great a friend, take 
pleaſure enough in your friend's revenge, methinks. 
Ver, Yes, yes 3 I'm glad to know it, fince you have lain 
with her, 
Man. Thou canſt not tell me who that raſcal, her 
cuckold, is? 
Ver, No. 
Man. She wou'd keep it from you, E pech 
Ver. Yes, yes- 
Man. Thou woud'ſt laugh, if oa kneweſt but all the 
circumſtances of my having her. Come, I'll tell thee, 
Ver. Damn her: I care not to hear any more of her. 
Man. Faith thou ſhalt. Vou muſt know 
Enter Freeman backwards, endeavouring to keep out No- 
hy Lord Plauſible, Jerry, and Oldfox ,who all preſs * 
on him. 
Free, I tell you, he has a wench with him, and wou "4 
be private. 
Man. Damn em! a man can't open a bottle in theſe 
eating-huuſes, but preſently you have theſe impudent, 
intrud- 


A. 


her. 
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Jintruding, buzzing flies and inſects in your glaſs 
well, VI! cell thee all anon. In the mean time, prithce go 
to her, but not from me, and try if you can get her to 
lend me but an hundred pound of my money, to ſupply 
my preſent wants; for 1 ſuppoſe there is no recovering 
Jany ot i by law, 

Ver, Not any : think not ot it. Nor by this way nei- 
ther. 

Man, Go try, at lcaſt, | 

Ver, LI go; but I can ſatisſy you beforchand, it will 
be to no purpoſe: you'll no more find a refunding 
1 

Man, Than a rcfunding lawyer; indeed their fee's 
alike, ſcarce ever return: however, try her; put it to 
her, | 

Ver. Ay, ay, Plitry her; put it to her home, with a 
{ vengeance, | (Exit Verniſh. 

Mann ceteri. 
Nov. Nay, you ſhall be our judge, Manly. Come, 
major, ['ll ſpeak to your teeth: it people provoke me to 
I fay bitter things to their faces, they mult take what fol- 
flows ; tho), like my lord Plauſible, I'd rather do't civilly 
behind their backs. | 
Man. Nay, thou art a dangcrous rogue, I've heard, 
behind a man's back. | 

Ld Plauſ. You wrong him ſurc, noble captain: he 
wou'd do a man no more harm bchind his back, than to 
his face. | 

Free. Iam of my lord's mind. 

Man. Mes, a fool, like a coward, is the morc to be 
I fear'd behind a man's back, more than a witty man; for, 
as a coward is more vioody than a brave man, a fool is 
more malicious than a man of wit. 

Nov. A fool, rar -a foo!! nay, thou art a brave 
ſea judge of wit! a fool? prithee when did you ever 
1 find me want ſomething to fay, as you do often ? 

1 Man. Nay, I confeſs, thou art always talking, roar- 

ing, or making a noiſe, that I'll ſay for thee, 

Nov, Well, and is talking a ſign ofa fool? 

Man. Yes, always talking, eſpecially too if it be 
loud and faſt, is the ſign of a fool. Now 
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Nov. Pſhaw ! talking is lice fencing, the quicker the | 
better; run cm down, run 'em down, no matter for 
pariing; puſh on itill, fa, fa, ſa: no matter whether 


you argue in form, puch in guard or no, 
Man. Or hit or no; I think thou always talk'ſt with- 
out thinking, Novel, 


Nov. Ay, ay; ſtudy'd play's the worſe, to follow the | 


alicgory, as the old pedant ſays, 
Old, A young fop! 


Man. I ever thuught the man of moſt wit had been 


like him of moſi money, who has no vanity in ſhewing 


it every where; whilſt the beggarly puſher of his for- * 
here 


She m. 
Jen of 


tune, has all he has about him {till only ro ſhew. _ 
Nov, Well, fir, and make a very pretty ſhew in the 

world, let met tell you; nay, a better than your clole 

hunks: a pox, give me ready money in play ? what 

care [ for a man's reputation? what are we the better 

for your ſubſtantial thrifty curmudgeon in wit, fir ? 
Old. Thou art a profuſe young rogue indeed, 


prov'd a mark of wit; and lo is railiiig, roaring, and 

making a noiſe: for railing is fatire, you know; and 

roaring and making a noiſe humour. 

Enter to them Fidclia, taking Manly aſide, and ſhowin? 
him a pafcr, 

rid. The hour is between ſeven and eight exactly 
tis now half an hour after ſix. 

Man. Well, go then to the piazza, and wait for me: as 
ſoon as it is quite dark, I'll be with you. I muſt flay 
here yet a waile for my friend, But is railing ſatire, No- 
vel? Ro” (Exit. Fidelia. 

Free. And roaring and making a noiſe, humour? 

Nw, What won't you confeſs there's humour in roar- 
ing and making a noe. 

Free, No. 

Nov. Nor in cutting napkins and hangings? 

Man. No ſure. 

Nov. Dull tops! 
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1 014. O rogue, rogue, inſipid rogue! nay, gentle. 
Ten, allow him thoſe things for wit; for his parts lie 
Jaly that way. 
JI Nov. Peace, old fool, I wonder not at thee; bur 
Pat young teilows ſhou d be fo dull, as to ſay there's no 
Iumour in making a rome, and breaking windows! I 
eil you therc's wit and humour too in both; and a wit 
Jas well known by his trolick as by his ſmile. 
old. Pure rogue! there's your modern wit for you! 
Fi: and humour in breaking t windows “ there's miſe 
„ Wbicf, if you will; but no wit or humour, 
Nov. Prithee, prithee peace, old fool; I tell you, 
here here's miſchict, there's wit, Don't we eſteem 
he monkey a wit among!t beaſts, only becauſe he's 
Fiſchicvous ? and let me tell you, as good, nature is a 
gn of a fool, being miſchievous is a ſign of a wit. 
Old. O rogue, rogue! pretend to bea wit, by do- 
ng miſchict and raiilug. 
Nov. Why, thou, old fool, haſt no other pretence 
ſo the name of wit, but by railing at new plays? 
old. Thou by railing at that facetious noble way of 
it, quibbling. 
Nov. Thou call'ſt thy dulneſs, gravity; and thy do- 
Ping, thinking. 
I G14. You, fir, your dulneſs, ſpleen; and you talk 
much, and ſay nothing. 
Nov. Thou read'ſt much, and underſtand'ſt nothing, 
lr, 
Old. You laugh loud, and break no jeſt, 
Nov. You rail, and no body hangs himſelf ; and thou 
att nothing of the ſatire but in thy face, 
Old. And you have no jeſt, but your face, fr, 
Nov. Thou art an illiterate pedant. 
Old. Thou art a fool with a bad memory, 
Man. Come, a pox on you both, you have done 
ke wits now; for you wits, when you quarrel, nevet 
give over till ye prove one another fools, | 
> Nov. And you fools have never any occaſion of laugh- 
ung ſat us wits, but when we quarrel: Therefore let us 
be friends, Old/ox, 
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Man, They are ſuch wits as thou art, who make the 


name of a wit as {candalous as that of bully; and ſigni- | Hh 
fy a loud-laughing, talking, incorrigible coxcomb, as 


bully a roaring hardned coward, > 4 A 
Free, And wou'd have his noiſe and laughter paſs for 1 er 
wit, as t'other his huffing and bluſtring for courage. ; eek 
Enter Verniſh. j Al. 


Man. Gentlemen, with your leave, here is one! 


» ' . | mea ) 
wou'd ſpeak with; and I have nothing to ſay to you. 1 
4 of 
(Puts *em out of the room, | x,, 
* 15 
Manent Manly, Vernilh, Lavor 


Ver. I told you 'twas in vain to think of getting mo- 
ney out of her: ſhe ſays, if a ſhilling wou'd do't, he 
wou'd not fave you from ſtarving or hanging, or what | 
you wou'd think worſe, begging or flattering 3 and rails 
ſo at you, one wou'd not think you had lain with her, 

Man. O, friend, never truſt for that matter a wo- 
man's railing ; for ſhe is no leſs a diſſembler in ber 
hatred than her love: and as her fondneſs of her hus- 
band is a gn he's a cuckold, her railing at another man 
is a ſign ſhe lies with him. 

Fer. He's in the right on'c: I know not what to truſt 
TO, | | ( Alide, 

Mar, But you did not take any notice of it to her, 
hope? | 
Ver. So! - ſure he is afraid I ſhou'd have diſpro- 
ved him by an enquiry of here all may be Well yer, 

| ( Aſede. 
lan. Whit haſt thou in thy head, that makes thee 
fecm tn unqu1er ? 18155 

r. Only this baſe impudent woman's falſeneſs: 1 
cannot put her out of my hcad. 

Man, O, my dear friend, be nor you too ſenſible of 
my wrongs ; for then I thall teel em roowith more pain, 
and think them unſufferable. Damn her, her money, 


Ne 


and that illnatur'd whore too, fortune her ſelf: but if ; 
thou wouldſt cafe a little my preſent trouble, prithee F Vo, 
S dorrow me fomewhere elſe tome money 1 can trou- de! 
ble. tee, | © -. 


Fer. 
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1 Per. Vou trouble me, indecd, moſt ſenfibly, when 
. | you command me any thing I cannot do: | have lately 
„ loſt a great deal of money at play, more than I can yet 
pay; fo that not only my moncy but my credit too is 
gone, and know not where to borrow 3 but cou'd rob a 
Achurch for you. (Yer wou'd rather end your wants by 
cutting 2 — throat.) (Aſide. 
ji Man, Nay, then I doubly feel my poverty, ſince I'm 
incapable of ſupplying thee. 


— — a = 


== 
«+ 


(Embraces Verniſh. 
Ver, But, methinks, ſhe that granted you the laſt 
Ifavour, (as they call it) ſhou'd not deny you any thing 
1 Nov. Hey, tarpaulin have you done? 
(Novel looks in, and retires again. 
%. I underſtand not that point of kindneſs, I con- 
Iteſs. 
Man. No, thou doſt not underſtand it, and I have 
not time to let you know all now; for theſe fools, you 
ſſee, will interrupt us: but anon, at ſupper, we'll laugh 
lat leiſure together at Olivia's cuckold, who took a young 
fellow, that gocs between his wife and me, for a wo- 


man. 
er. Ha! 
1 Man. Senſſeſs eaſy raſcal ! *twas no wonder ſhe choſe 


him for a husband; but ſhe thought him, I thank her, 
fitter than me, for thae blind bearing office, 4 
Ver, I cou'd not be deceiv'd in that long woman's 
hair ty'd up behind, nor thoſe infallible proots, her 
Ipouting (welling breaſts: I handled too many fure not 
to know em. (Aſidle. 
1 Man. What, you wonder the fellow cou'd be luch a 
blind coxcomb ? 
Ver. Yes, yes — | 
Nov. Nay, prithee come to us, Manly; gad, all the 
fine things one ſays in their company, are loſt without | 
c | thee. (Novel looks in again, and retires. f 
Man. Away, fop, I'm buſy yet. 
" © You ſee we cannot talk here at our caſe; beſides, I muſt 
be gone immediately, in order to meeting with Olivia a- 
_ ro night, 


Ver . 
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Ver, To night! it cannot be ſure— Ma 
Man, | had an appointment juit now from her, dot the 
Ver. For what time ? adges 
Man. At haifan hour aftcr ſeven preciſely. Free 
Ver. Don't you apprchend the husband? ST aa 
Man, He ! ſnivelling gull! he a ching to be feard!Þ}, kn 
a husband! the tameſt of creatures! K&icnef 
Ver, Very fine! | (Aſide. enge 
Man, But, prithee, in the mean time, go try to get Þyithoi 
me ſome money. Tho thou art too modeſt to borrow tor hoveca 
thy ſelf, thou canit do any thing for me, | know, Goz? y. 
for | mult be gone to Olivia: go, and meet me here anon F 70, 
Freeman, where are you? (Exit Manly. Nam a 
Manet Verniſh. Lots 
Fer. Ay, I'll meet with you, I warrant; but it ſhall be gs 
at Olivia's. Sute it cannot be: the denies it ſo calmly, 1 14 
and with that honeſt modeſt aſſurance, it cannot be true nter 
and he docs not uſe to lye— but belying a 
woman, when ſhe won't be kind, is the only lye a brave J . 
man will leaſt ſcruple. But then che woman in man's loſe, 
clothes, whom he call's a man ——— well, but by her Þ 4 
bre iſts, I know her to be a woman: but then a- oom 
gain, his appointment from her, to meet with him to Y ½. 
night! am diſtracted more with doubt chan jealouſy, been 
Well, I have no way to diſabuſc or revenge my ſelf, but ons, 
by going home immediately, putting on a riding: ſuit, nen, 
and pretending to my wife, the ſame buſineſs which car- ty: a 
ried me out of tuwn laſt, requires me again to go poſt to _ 
Oxford to night. Then if the appointment he boaſts ot Ke ho 
be true, its ſure to hold, and | ſhall have an opportunity Tron: 
either of clearing her, or revenging my ſelf on both. I yy; 
Perhaps ſhe is his wench, of an old date, and I am his fand ! 
cully, whilſt I think him mine; and he has ſeem'd to I , | 
make his wench rich, only chat 1 might take her off his for y 
hands: orif he has but lately lain wich her, he mult Y 
needs diſcover by her my treachery to him; which I'm Bag: d 
ture he will fevenge with my death, and which Ll mult Þ 2 
prevent with his, if it were only but for fear of his too 1 
juſt ceproaches; for I muſt confels, I never had till now x b. 


any excuſe but that of intereſt, or doing ill to him. 
Evit Verniſh, 


Ne- 
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Re-enter Manly and Freeman. 

Man. Come hither; only, I ſay, be ſure you miſtake 
not the time: you know the houle exactly where Ol:via 
Hodges *us juſt hard by. 

| Free, Les, yes. 

Man. W ell then, bring em all, I ſay, thither, and all 
ou know that may be then in the houſe; for the mote 
ſritneſſes | have of her intamy, the greater will be my te- 
enge: and be ſure you come ſttait up to her chamber, 
y ithout morea-do, Here, take the watch, you ſce tis a- 
Pov ea quarter paſt ſeven; be there in ha! fan hour exaQ- 


4 


Free, You need not doubt my diligence or dextcrity : 
Jam an old fcourer and can naturally beat up a wench's 
uarrers that won't be civil. Shan't we break her win- 
glows too? 
Man. No, no; be punctual only. (Exennt ambo. 
nter Widow Blackacre, and to nights of the poſt, a 
waiter with wine. 
id. Sweet-heart, are you ſure the door was ſhut 
kloſe, that none of thoſe royſters ſaw us come? 

Wait, Yes, miſtreſs; and you ſhall have a privater 
oom above, inſtantly, (Exit Maiter. 

Wid. You are ſafe enough. gentlemen 3 for I have 
deen private in this houle before now, upon other occa- 
Bons, when I was {ſomething younger, Come, gent! e- 
nen, in ſhort, I leave my buſineſs to your care and ſidch- 
ty: and lo, here's to you. 
I Knizht. We are ungrateful rogues, if we ſhou'd nor 
pe honeſt to you; for we have had a great deal of your 
Toney. 
Wid, And you have done me many a good job for't : 

and ſo, here's to you again. 
2 Knight. Why, we have been perjur'd but fix times 

for you. 
I Kuni he. Forg'd but four deeds, with your husband's 
aſt deed of gift. 

2 Rug. And but three wills. 

1 Knight. And counterfeited hands and ſeals ro fome 
ix bonds: I think that's ail, brother? 


W:4. 
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id. Ay, that's all, gentlemen: and ſo, here's to you f 
. 0 


again. 4 
: 2. Knight. Nay, *twou'd do one's heart good to be for- in 
ſworn tor you: you have a conſcience in your ways, aud Le 
pay us well, = -- 50 
Knight. You are in the right owt, brother; one 83 
wou'd be damn'd for her with all one's heart, f ay 

2 Knight. But there arc rogues who make us forſworn | 
— 


for ' em; and when we come to be paid, they'll be for- 
{worn too, and not pay us our wages, Which they pro- 
mis'd with oaths ſufficient, 

I Knight, Ay, a great lawyer, that ſhall be namelels; ! 
bilk'd me too. | N 

Wid. That was hard, methinks, that a lawyer ſhou'd 
uſe gentlemen witneſſes no better. | 

2 Knight. A lawyer! d'ye wonder a lawyer ſhou'd : 
do't? I was bilk'd by a reverend divine, that preaches | 
twice on ſundays, and prays half an hour ſtill before din- 
ner. 

Wid. How! a conſcientious divine, and not pay peo- 
ple for damning themſelves / ſure then, for all his talk- 
ing, he does not believe damnation, But come, to our bu- 
fineſs : pray be ſure to imitate exactly the flouriſh at the 
end of this name, (Pulls out a deed or two, 

Knight. O, he's the beſt in Ragland, at untangling a 
flouriſh, madam, 

Wid. And let not the ſeal be a jot bigger: obſerve | 
well the dath too, at the end of this name. 

2 Knight. I warrant you, madam, 

N. Well, theſe and many other ſhifts, poor widows 
are put to ſometimes; for every body wou'd be riding a, 
widow, as they lay, and breaking into her jointure : 
they think marrying a widow an eaſy buſineſs, like lea- 
ping the hedge, where another has gone over before: 
a widow is a were gap, a gap with them, 

Euter to them Major Old fox, with two Waters. 
(The Knights of the poſt haddle up the voritings. 
What, he hete! go then, go, my hearts, you have your 
inſtructions (Ex, Knights of the poſes 


= „ 
— — U— — — 
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old. Come, madam, to be plain with you, I'll be fob'd 
off no longer. I'll bind her and gag her, but ſhe ſhall hear 
me. (Aſide. 
Look you, friends, there's the money I promis'd you; 
and now do you what you promis'd me: here are my 
garters, and here's a gag. You ſhall be acquainted with 
my parts, lady, you ſhall, 

Wid. Acquainted with your parts/ a rape, a rape 
— ——— What, will you raviſh me? 

(The Waiters tie her to the chair, and gag her; 
and exeunt, 

Old. Yes, lady, I will ravith you; but it ſhall be through 
the car, lady, the car only, with my well penn'd acro- 
ſticks. 

Enter to them Freeman, Jerry Blackacre, three Bailiffs, a 
Conſtable and his aſſiſtants ,uvith the twoKnights of the poſt. 
What, ſhall I never read my things undiſturb'd again? 

Jerr. O law! my mother bound hand and foot, and 
gaping as if ſhe roſe before her time to day. 

Free, What means this, Olaſox ? but I'll rcleaſe you 
from him; you ſhall be no man's priſoner but mine. Bai- 
lifts, execute your writ, (Freeman unties her, 

Old. Nay, then I'll be gone, for fear of being bail, and 
paying her debts without being her husband. (Ex. Old. 

1 Bail. We arreſt you in the king's name, at the ſuit of 
Mr. Freeman, guardian to Jeremiah Blackacre clq ; in an 
action of ten thouſand pounds. 

Wid, How how! ina choke-bail action what, and 
the pen-and-ink gentlemen taken too! have you confeſ- 
ſed, you rogues ? 

1 Knight. We needed not to confeſs ; for the bailiffs 


have dog'd us hither to the very door, and over-heard all 


that you and we ſaid, 

Wid. Undone, undone then! no man was ever too 
hard for me till now, O Jerry, child, wilt thou vex again 
the womb that bore thee ? 

Jerr. Ay, for bearing me before wedlock, as you fay : 
but I'll teach you to call a Blackacre baſtard, tho you 
were never ſo much my mother; | 


1 wid, 
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2 
Mid. Well, 'm undone! not one trick left? no law. 


(Aſide, l 


Free, In vain, madam ; for you have no other way to 3 


meuſh imaginable ? 
Cruel fir, a word with you, I pray. 


releaſe your ſelf but by the bonds of matrimony, 


wid, How, fir, how ! that were but to ſue out an Ha- 
beas Corpus, for a removal from one priſon to another, 


Matrimony ! | 

Free, Well, bailiffs, away with her. 

id. O itay, fir, can you be fo crucl as to bring me un- 
der covert-baron again, and put it out of my power to ſue 
in my own name? matrimony to a woman is worſe than 
excommunication, in depriving her of the benefit of the 
law: and [| wou'd rather be depriv'd of life. 
you, fir, I am contented you ſhou'd hold and enjoy my 
perſon by lcaſe or patent, but not by the ſpiritual patent, 
call'd a licence; that is, to have the privileges of a huſ- 
band, without the dominion; that is, Dur ante bene placi- 
to: in conſideration of which, Iwill our of my jointure, 
ſecure you an annuity of three hundred pounds a year, 
and pay your debts; and thar's all you younger brothers 
deſire to marry a widow for, I'm ſure, 

Free, Well, widow, if 

Jerr. What, I hope, bully guardian, you are not mak- 
ing agreements without me ? 

Free. No, no. Firſt, widow, you muſt ſay no more 
that he is a ſon ot a whore; have a care of that: and then 
he mult have a ſettled exhibition of forty pounds a year, 
and a nag of aſſizes, kept by you, but not upon the com- 
mon; and have free ingreſs, egreſs and regreſs, to and 
from your maid's garrer, | 

Wid. Well, I can grant all that too. 

Jerr. Ay, ay, fair words butter no cabbage : but guar- 
dian, make her ſign, ſign and ſeal ; for other wiſe, if you 


knew her as well as I, you wou'd not truſt her word for 


a farthing, 
Free, I warrant thee, ſquire. Well, widow, ſince thou 
art ſo generous, I will be generous too; and if you'll ſe - 


Eure me four hundred pounds a year, but during Four 
ife, 


But hark 
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; : life, and pay my debts, not above a thouſand pounds; I'll 
] batc you your perſon, to diſpoſe of as you pleale. 


Wid. Have a carc,fir,a ſettlement without a conſidera- 
tion, is void in law: you muſt do ſomething for't. 

Free. Prithce, then let the ſettlement on me be call'd 
alimony ; and the conſideration, our ſeparation : come, 
my lawyer, with writings rcady drawn, is within, and in 
haſte : come. 

Wid. But, what, no other kind of conſideration, Mr, 
Freeman? well, a widow, I ſee, is a kind of ſine cure, by 
cuſtom of which the unconſcionable incumbent enjoys 
the profits, without any duty, but does that ſtill elſe- 
where. (Ex. Omnes. 


The Scene changes to Olivia's Lodging, 


Enter Olivia with a candle in her hand. 

Oliv, So, lam now preparcd once more for my time- 
rous young lover's reception: my husband is gone; and 
go thou out too, thou next interrupter of love (Puts 
out the candle.) kind darkneſs that frees us lovers from 


J ſcandal and baſhfulneſs, from the cenſure of our gallants 


and the world ſo, are you there? 

Enter to Olivia, Fidelia, follow'd ſaftiy by Manly. 
Come, my dear punctual lover, there is not ſuch another 
in the world; thou haſt beauty and youth to pleaſe a 
wife; addreſs and wit, to amuſe and tool a husband; 
nay, thou haſt all things to be wiſh'd in a lover, but your 
fits: 1 hope, my dear, you won't have one to night; and 
that you may not, I'll lock the door, tho there be no need 
of it, but to lock out your fits; for my husband is juſt 
gone out of town again. Come, where are you? 

(Goes to the door, and locks it. 
Man, Well thou haſt impudence enough ro give me 
firs too, and make revenge it ſelf impotent, hinder me 
from making thee yet more infamous, if it can be, (Aſide, 
Oliv. Come, come, my ſoul, come. | 
Fid. Preſently, my dear, we have time enough ſure, 
Oliv, How time enough true lovers can no more 
think they ever have time enough, than love enough: 
, you 
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you ſhall ſtay with me all night; but that is but a lover ⸗ 
moment. Come. 

Fid. But won't you let me give you and my ſelf the ſa- 
tis faction of telling you how | abus d your husband laſt 
night? 

Oliv. Not when you can give me, and your ſelf too, 
the ſatisfaction of abuſing him again to night. Come. 

Fid, Let me but tell you how your husband 

Oliv. O, name not his, or Manly's more loathſome 
name, if you love me; l forbid 'em laſt night: and you 
know I mention'd my husband but once, and he came. 
No talking, pray, 'twas ominous to us. You make me 
fancy a noiſc at the door already, but I'm reſolv'd not to 
be inter rupted. (A noiſe at the door.) where are you ? 
come, for, rather than loſe my dear expectation now, 
tho my husband were at the door, and the bloody ruffian 
Manly here in the room, with all his awful inlolence, I 
wou'd give my felt to this dear hand, to be led away to 
heavens of joys, Which none but thou canſt give, Bur 
what's this noiſe at the door? fo, I told you hat talking 
wou'd come to. (Ie noiſe at tbe door increaſes.) ha !-—- 
O heavens my husband's voice! —— "1 Oli livia liſtens as 

the door. 

Man, Freeman is come too ſoon, (Aſide, 

Oliv. O, tis he / then here's the happieſt mi- 
nute loſt, that ever baſhful boy, or trifling woman fool'd 
away: I'm undone! my husband's reconcilement roo 
was falſe, as my joy, all deluſion: but come this way, 
here's a back- door. | ( Exit, and returns. 
The officious jade has lock'd us in, inftcad of locking o- 
thers out; but let us then cſ{cape your way, by the balco- 
ny; and whilſt you pull down the curiains, I'll fetch 
from my cloſer, what next will beſt ſecure our eſcape : 

| have left my key inthe door, and 'cwill not ſuddenly 
be broken open. ( Exit. 
( A noiſe as it were people forcing the door. 
Man. Stir not, yet tearing nothing. 
Fid. Nothing but your lite, (it, 
Man, Weſhall know this happy man ſhe calls husband. 


(Olivia re enters 
Oliv. 
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Oliv. Oh, where are you? what, idle with fear? 
come, I'll tie the curtains, if you will hold. Here, take 
this cabinet and purſe, for it is thine, if we eſcape; 

( Manly tales from her the cabinet and purſe, 

therefore let us make haſte, ( Ex. Oliv, 

Man. *Tis mine indeed now again, and it thall never 
eſcape more from me, to you, at leaſt, 

The door broke open, enter Verniſh alone, with a dark 
lanthorn and a ſword, running at Manly, ho draws, 
puts by the thruſt, and deſends himſelf, whilſt Fdelia 
runs at Verniſh behind, 

Ver, So, there I'm right ſure ( With a low voice. 

Man, ſofily. Sword and dark Janthorn, villain, are 
ſome odds; but | 

Ver, Odds! I'm ſure I find more odds than I expeQted: 
what, has my inſatiable two ſeconds at once? but 

(With a low voice. Whilſt they fight, Olivia re-enters, 

tying two curtains together. 

Oliv, Where are you now ? hat, is he entred then, 
and are they fighting? O do not kill: one that can make 
no defence. (Manly throws Verniſh down, and diſarms 
him.) how! but think he has the better on't: here's 
his ſcarf, tis he, So, keep him down ſtill: I hope thou 
haſt no hurt, my deareſt ? ( Embracing Manly, 
Enter to them Freeman, Lord Plauſible, Novel, Jerry 

Blackacre, and the Widow Blackacte, lighted by the two 

ſailors with torches. 

Ha! what?. Mazly ! and have I been thus con- 
cern'd for him ! embracing him and has he his jewels 
again too! what means this? O, *cis too ſure, as well as 
my ſhame! which I'll go hide for ever. 
( Offers to go out, and Manly ſtops her. 
Man, No, my deareſt, after ſo much kindneſs as has 
paſt between us, I cannot part with you yet. Freeman, 
let no body ſtir out of the room; for notwithſtanding 
your lights, we arc yet in the dark, till this gentleman 
pleaſe to turn his face ( Pulls Verniſh by the ſleeve. 


How ! Verniſh art thou the happy man then? thous 
thou! ſpeak, I fay; but thy guilty ſilence tells me all 
well, I ſhall not upbraid thee; for my wonder is ſtriking 

| me 
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me as dumb, as thy ſhame has made thee, But what? my 
little volunteer hurt, and fainting! 

Fid, My wound, fir, is but a ſlight one in my arm; 
*tis only my fear of your danger, fir, not yet well over, 

Man. But what's here? more ſtrange things! 

( Obſerving Fidelia's hair unty'd behind, and without a 

peruke, which ſhe loſt in the ſcufſle. 
What means this long woman's hair, and face! now all 
of it appears toobeauriful for a man; which I ſtill thought 
womaniſh indeed! what, you have not deceiv'd me too, 
my little volunteer? 

Oliv. Me ſhe has, I'm ſure. (Aſide. 

Man. Speak. | 

Enter Eliza and Lettice. 

Fliz, What, couſin, I am brought hither by your wo- 
man, I ſuppoſe, to be a witneſs of the ſecond vindication 
of your honour ? 

Cliv. Inſulting is not generous : you might ſpare me, 
I have you. | 

Fliz, Have a care, couſin, you'll confeſs anon too 
much; and 1 wou'd not have your ſecrets. 

Man. Come, your bluſhes anſwer me ſufficiently, and 
you have been my volunteer in love. (Jo Fidelia. 

Fid, 1 muſt confeſs, I needed no compulſion to follow 
you all the world over; which I attempred in this habit, 
partly out of ſhame to own my Jove to you, and fear of a 
greater ſhame, your refuſal of it: for I knew of your en- 
gagement to this lady, and the conſtancy of your nature 
which nothing cou'd have alter'd, but her lelf. 

Man. Dear madam, I defir'd you to bring me out of 
confufion, and you have given me more: I know not 
what to ſpeak to you, or how to look upon you; the 
ſenſe of my rough, hard, and ill uſage of you, (tho chief 
ly your own fault) gives me more pain now 'tis over, 
than you had, when you ſuffer'd it : and if my heart, the 
refuſal of ſuch a woman, (pointing to Olivia) were not a 
ſacrifice to profaneyour love,and a greater wrong to you 
than ever yet I did you; 1 wou'd beg of you to receive 
it, tho you us'd it, as ſhe had done; for tho it deſerv'd 
not from her the treatment ſhe gave it, it does from you. 

Fid. 
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Fid, Then it has had punithment ſufficient for her al- 
ready, and needs no more from me: and, I muſt confeſs, 
I wou'd not be the only cauſe of making you break your 
laſt night's oath to me, of never parting with me; if you 
do not forget, repent it. 

Man. Then take for ever my heart, and this with it; 
(gives her the cabinet.) tor *twas given to you before, and 
my heart was betore your due: only beg leave to diſ- 
pole of theſe fe here, madam, I never yer left my 
wench unpaid. 

( Takes ſome of the jewels, and offers em to Olivia; ſhe 

flrikes em down : Plauſible and Novel take em up. 

Oliv. So it ſeems, by giving her the cabinet. 

Ld Plauſ. Theſe pendents appertain to your moſt 
faithful humble ſervant, | 

Nov. And this locket is mine; my earneſt for love, 
which ſhe never paid : therefore my own again. 

Mid. By what law, fir, pray? couſin Olivia, a word: 
what do they make a ſeiſure on your goods and chattles, 
i & armis? make your demand, I ſay, and bring your 
trover, bring your trover, I'll follow the law for you. 

Oliv. And | my revenge. ( Exit Olivia, 

Man. to Ver.) But *tis, my friend, in your conſiderati- 
on molt, that I would have return'd part of your wife's 
portion; for *twere hard to take all from thee, ſince thou 
haſt paid ſo dear for't, in being ſuch a raſcal : yet thy 
wife is a fortune without a portion; and thou art a man 
of that extraordinary merit in villany,the world and for- 
tune can never deſert thee, tho I do; therefore be not 
melancholy. Fare you well, fir. (Ex. Verniſh doggedly.) 
Now, madam, I beg your pardon, (turning to Fidelia.) 
for leſſening the preſent I made you; but my heart can 
never beleſſen'd: this, I confeſs, was too [ſmall for you 
before; for you deſerve the Indian world; and I would 

now go thither, out of covetouſneſs for your ſake only. 

Fid. Your heart, fir, is a preſent of that value, I can 
never make any return to't : ( pulling Manly from the com- 
pany.) Bur I can give you back ſuch a preſent as this, 
which I got by the loſs of my father, a gentleman of the 
north, of no mean extraction, whoſe only child I 2 
acre 
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' therefore left me in the preſent poſſeſſion of two thou- 
ſand pounds a year, which [ left with multitudes of pre- 
renders, to follow you, fir; having in icveral publick 
places ſeen you, and obſerv'd your actions througbly, 
with admiration, when you were too much in love to take 

notice of mine; which yet was but too viſible, The name 
of my family is Grey, my other Fidelia: the reſt of my 

ſtory youthall know when L have fewer auditors. 

Man. Nay, now, madam, you have taken trom me al! 

power of making you any compliment on my part; for 


* 


Was . oing to tell you, that for your ſake only, I wou'd 


unknown pleaſure of a retirement ; and rather 
ſta y in this ill world of ours ſtill, tho odious to me, than 
give you more frights again at fea, and make again too 
great a venture there, in you alone, But if I ſhou'd cl] 
you now all this, and that your virtue (ſince greater than 
I thought any was inthe world) had now reconcil'd me 
to't, my friend here wou'd ſay, tis your eſtate that has 
made me friends with the world. 

Free, I muſt confeſs, I howd ; furl think moſt of ou: 
quarrels to the world, are juſt ſuch as we have to a hand- 
ſom woman; only becauſe we cannot enjoy her as we 
wou'd do. | 

Man, Nay, if thou art a Plain-Dealer too, give me thy 
hand for now I'll ſay, I am thy friend indeed? and for 
your two ſakes; tho I have been ſo lately deceiy'd in 
friends of both ſexes; 

7 Believe there are now in the world 
Sbod. natur d friends, who are not proſtitutes, 
And handſom women worthy to be friends : 
ret, for my ſake, let no one e er confide 
in thars, or oaths, in love, or friend untry'd. 
þ& $49 ( Excunt omnes- 
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